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Jacobs Reinforced VERYBEST 
Lug Straps Have Strength To 
Withstand The TERRIFIC 
IMPACT of Modern Looms. — 
We Guarantee Them To Out- _ 
wear, Two To One, Any Other 
Type of Fabric or Leather Lug 
Strap. Leading Supply Houses 
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Makes anti-friction bearings 
* 


The general efficiency of ball and 
roller bearings is helped by maintain- 
ing their highly-polished surfaces in 
prime condition ... free from rust 
and corrosion. Rust, once started, con- 
demns the bearing to destruction. 
Starfak stays on these surfaces to keep ; 
them like new. 


, & k anti-friction bearings are fully capable of 


ing and running torque. Developed especially for a 
living up to their name, but to do so, they must high-speed ball and roller bearings. Starfak per- 
have a lubricant exactly suited to operating con- mits them to give top performance, always. You'll 


ditions. No ordinary lubricant will do. After two 
years of development and cooperation with bear- 
ing makers, Texaco perfected STARFAK. 

Starfak is stable doesn't break down, sep- 
arate and leak out, but seals the bearing against 
foreign matter. 

Starfak shows little change in consisteney over 
wide ranges of temperature. 


Starfak saves power, by providing lower start- 


see the difference almost immediately. 
A Texaco representative will gladly provide 
practical engineering service to prove the econ- 


omies of Texaco Products. 


You are invited to visit THE TEXACO 
EXHIBIT, Booths Nos. 455 and 456 in the 
Annex, Textile Hall, Greenville, — 
Southern Textile Exposition—April 5 to 10, 
19237. YOU WILL BE MADE WELCOWE 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 155 E. 42nd St, N.Y. | 


. * Nation-wice distribution facilities assure prompt delivery 5 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants | 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2. 1897 
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DRIVES HIGH-SPEED 
TEXTILE MACHINES 


AT 25% TO 50% LOWER TENSION! 


ERE are the reasons why you should immediately 

investigate the remarkable new Goodyear 5-R 
Belt—the only square-edged flat fabric transmission 
belt in the world with a PERMANENT minimum ratio 
of tension, or “R.” of 5: 


HIGHEST COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION—a tenacious pul- 
ley-grip unsurpassed in any other type of belt! 


PERMANENT FACE ADHESION—high face adhesion may 
be obtained temporarily by recourse to belt dressing 
or use of rosinous compounds. 5-R is distinctive for 
the permanence of its adhesion value. 5-R surface 
will not crumble, ball up or chatter. 


OPERATES AT SLACK TENSION — approximately 25°, 
to 50°, less tension than other belts; greatly lessens 
strain on both belt and fasteners with corresponding 
increase in belt life! 


« 


REDUCES BEARING PRESSURES —lengthens bearing 
life, lessens lubrication problems, lowers frictional 
losses and cuts power costs. 


The G. T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—will be glad 
to explain how 5-R’s unequaled efficiency and econ- 
omy will save money on any drive in your plant. 
To bring him, write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California —or the nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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Minimum costs in both spool- 


ing and twisting departments 
can be obtained by twisting 
from cheeses wound on Auto- 
matic Spoolers. 


@ ABOVE, Twisting coarse yarn 
from cheeses, using skewers rotat- 


ing on plain spindles. 


@ LEFT, Twisting fine yarn from 


cheeses, using ball bearing skewers. 


@ The Twister Creels shown here 


were designed by Barber-Colman 
Company for application to stand- 


ard twisting frames. 


lhe Automatic Secoler 


IS EXCLUSIVELY A PART OF THE 


-COLMAN SYSTEM 
LING and WARPING 


CHEESES 
wound the 
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offers a special 


auxiliary for each 


of your needs 


For particulars apply to — 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 


CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LARGE PACKAGE TWISTERS 


FOR COTTON, WOOL, SILK AND RAYON 


No matter what the fibre, the count or the construction of 
your ply yarns we now have a twister that will meet your 
requirements. 


These machines are designed to make large packages and 
therefore offer the advantages that go with this type of 
machine; increased production and lower twisting cost due 
to fewer doffs and lower costs in subsequent operations 
because of the large package, less knots, and the possible 


elimination of rewinding. What is your twisting problem? 


Let us make recommendations 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE . 
ATLANTA OFFICE . 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE 


161 Devonshire Street 
. 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Building 
1201-3 Johnston Building 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 
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* FEATURES 


. Increase in ring diameter up to 50 per- 


cent or more. 


. Old spindle speeds maintained or in- 


creased. 


. Traverse increased as much as 5 inches 


over old standards. 


. Spindles designed for high speeds and 


heavy loads. 


. Pull of yarn from creel is free and un- 


obstructed. 


. Gearing permits a wide range of twist. 
. New design tension device allows prop- 


er tension on tape, so as to insure 
steady spindle speed without undue 
strain on the spindle bolster. 


. Frames are sturdily built and properly 


balanced throughout to minimize vi- 
bration. 
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IN MILLS SPINNING COMBED 
KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 


THAN 


AREON 
ARMSTRONGS CORK COTS 


NY type of yarn can be spun more 
efficiently and more economically with 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. Proof of 
this is the fact that more than six million 
spindles are now operating on cork in all 
branches of the textile industry. For instance, 
in mills spinning combed knitting and weav- 
ing yarns alone, 277,494 active spindles are 
now on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 
These cots are not expensive. They cost 
no more than other roll covering materials. 
And they provide far greater benefits—in 
low cost assembling with no waste, fewer roll 
changes, and longer life. They produce a 
stronger, more uniform yarn. And in hun- 
dreds of mills, Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots have proved their ability to reduce 
roll costs by 50% or more! 

Investigate the advantages these cots 
offer in spinning your type of yarn. Get all 
the facts today. For complete details call 
your nearest Armstrong representative, or 
write direct to Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., Textile Division, 921 


Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed 
at Georgia Meeting 


HE 1937 Spring meeting of the Operating Ex- 

ecutives of Georgia, held last Saturday in the 

Chemistry Building at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga., was devoted to discussions on card- 
ing and spinning. General chairman V. J. Thompson, 
superintendent of Rushton Mills, Griffin, Ga., had charge 
of the meeting, which was one of the best attended in 
the history of the Association. 

The carding discussion was led by R. A. Field, Jr., 
assistant superintendent of Newnan Cotton Mills, New- 
nan, Ga.; the discussion on spinning, by C. K. Cobb, of 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. 

Preceding the discussions, Robert W. Philip, secretary 
of the Association, gave a report of his recent trip to 
Japan as a member of the American Textile Mission, and 
thanked members of the organization for gifts presented 
to himself and Mrs. Philip prior to his departure. 


Elected to Executive Committee 


George E. Glenn, of Lindale, Ga., and W. H. Gibson, 
of Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., were elected to mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee to succeed Frank 
Asbury and Allen Jones respectively, whose terms have 
expired. Harry Purvis was reelected to succeed himself. 
Mr. Glenn and Mr. Purvis were elected for two years and 
Mr. Gibson for two and a half years. Under this plan, 


it will be necessary to elect only two directors at future 
meetings. 


The discussions follow: 


Discussion on Carding 


(Led by Mr. R. A. Field, Jr., Asst. Superintendent New- 
nan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga.) 


Mr. Petrea several years ago told a story and said 
that there was a negro preacher, who had just directed 
that the collection be taken up. The collection plate was 
passed and a father and his son were close up to the 
front, and when the collection plate came to him, he 
reached over and put half a dollar in the plate. After 
the plates were taken up, that was the only collection 
made, and the preacher said, “I can’t live off of that 
collection, and support my family. I am afraid I will 
have to give up preaching.” So he called the deacons 
forward, and asked them to pass the collection plate 
again. When the plates came back he looked them over, 
and the only collection was that same half a dollar, that 


was still on the plate. He reached over for the plate, and 
this man, who had put in the half dollar, took his half 
a dollar out, and his son said to him, “Daddy, if you had 
put in more, you could have taken out more.” That 
applies to us here. The more you put in, the more you 
can get out of this discussion. So let’s try to get all we 
can out of the discussion by putting all we can into it. 


Short Fiber 


The first question is as follows: 

“Please give a report on your estimate of the per- 
centage of short fiber (up to ¥a-inch) after each process 
through spinning. If you have a stapling machine, the 
estimate will be more accurate. In giving this report, 
please state grade and staple of cotton.” 


In discussing that question what we are trying to 
determine is the margin of the fiber, that is broken, and 
where that occurs. When we answer that question, let’s 
try to keep in mind the machine, that does it, if it is done. 
There are several names here to whom this question was 
assigned, and (after reading them) is there anyone who 
will make a report on this? How about you, Mr. Purvis? 


Mr. Purvis: I don’t think that I am in a position to 
give a very good answer to that because everything we 
have done is in an experimental stage. We do have 
one of these stapling machines, but it is a very delicate 
instrument and requires a lot of practice, and about all 
the work we have done with it has been experimental. 
We have no delicate scales, that are necessary to 
make a test of this kind. However, what we did find was 
interesting, and a fair beginning at any rate. 


Starting with the raw cotton we estimated that the 
percentage of short fibre under 3@ of an inch is about 
8 per cent. On the intermediate, there was an increase in 
the percentage of short staple waste. Then on the card 
sliver the short staple dops away off. We think that is 
about five per cent. There is about four per cent taken 
out, and this about all goes to waste. Further analyzing 
the fly, we found that the fly contains 54 per cent staple 
under three eights, and the strip around 25 per cent. The 
drawing shows a slight decrease, about one per cent. 
Then we ran into another obvious error on the slubbers 
and intermediates where it dropped around 1.8 and 1.2 
per cent on slubbers and intermediates. This is not a 
finished test. However, what we have found is inter- 
esting. 
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Percentage of Fly 


Questions: What percentage of fly in the strip taken 
off? 
Mr. Purvis: 1.3 per cent. 


Chairman Field: 
is as follows: 

“When the new high draft roving frames are used, 
what should be the production of the cards per hour, the 
most suitable type of drawing (metalic, cork, or extra 
draft machine) and the approximate drafts at each pro- 
cess and hank roving to secure satisfactory results?” 

We might hear from Mr. Yow. 

Mr. Yow: I cannot answer what would be the best 
possible set-up. We just recently put them in, and 
made a number of tests on them. What we are using 
is a combination back line steel. We are using card 
sliver, running them through two processes of drawing. 

Question: What is your coarse drawing, or do you 
mean finished drawing? 

Mr. Yow: They are both the same. 
is running at 240 R.P.M., 1%-inch roll. 

Mr. Jones: We have a different set of drawing frames 
from what Mr. Yow has. We have card drawn up to 
100. Our cotton is 7-inch. 

Chairman Field: Has anyone any further questions? 
If not, we will pass to No. 3, which is as follows: 


We will go to Question No. 2, which 


The drawing 


Power Transmission 


“Which is best suited for driving fly frames, indivi- 
dual motor drives, or belt drive from counter shafts, and 
why?” 

I think we are getting along pretty well. We have been 
on this discussion eight minutes, and we have gotten two 
questions out of the way. We might hear from Mr. 
Dunwoody on this third question. 

Mr. Dunwoody: Not having had any experience with 
individual motor drive, I cannot tell you very much about 
it. I prefer the belt drive because with the motor down 
on the floor it collects a lot of lint and dust, and I think 
it best for the frame not to start up so suddenly. It 
might cause bad places in the roving. It would be more 
apt to work loose. 

Mr. Duckett: We have three belts on the regular 
type pulley. We have not had any trouble with it at all, 
and been running it quite a while. 

Chairman Field: How do you start the motor? 

Mr. Duckett: Connect it with the switch. 

Chairman Field: Do you think that you have a slip- 
page of your belt on the motor drive? 

Mr. Duckett: I don’t think so. One time the belt 
got a little bit slack, but we tightened that up, and, if 
it slips at all, it is in that groove. We have had satis- 
faction with it. One reason we like it is that it does 
away with all that overhead. 

Chairman Field: That is quite an item, where you 
have got roving underneath it. 

Question: Do you use chain drive or compound? 

Mr. Duckett: No; regular gear. 

Mr. Purvis: We have individual drive, but the frame 
is started up very easily. 

Chairman Field: Do you use the chain drive or is 
it directly connected to the motor? 

Mr. Purvis: Chain drive. 
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Question: Do you have any trouble with your clutches? 
or adjustment of clutches? 

Mr. Purvis: We don’t have any trouble. We have 
chain drive and belt drive. We have had a three-belt 
drive. 

We have three-horse motors totally enclosed, extra 
wide size motors. 

Question: Does anyone have Rockwood drive on fly 
frames? ‘They don’t seem to have. 

A Member: I ran a frame with individual drive for 
quite a few months. I took the motor out. I would 
like very much to have every frame equipped. We work 
it all up and down the frame. 

Chairman Field: Did you note any strain on the 
frame? 

Answer: We did on the first motor. We had to 
start it off under motor, and it started just as well as 
with the overhead drive. You get the benefit from that, 
and you don’t have to worry. You don’t have shafting 
and all to look after. You eliminate all of that. 

Chairman Field: Who has four-frame drive of fly 
frames? 

A Member: All of our fly frames are driven by four- 
frame drives or two-frame drives. We have various re- 
sults with that drive. We are using 5-horse-power motor 
on four-frame and 2-horse-power motor on 2-frame drive. 
That is about the most economical drive we can install. 
It has a low purchase cost, and the upkeep is negligable. 

Chairman Field: Any further question on that? If 
not, we will pass to No. 4, which is as follows: 


Bale Mixer Attachment 


“What result do you get from the bale mixer attached 
to the bale breaker? Does this arrangement increase the 
breaking strength?” 

I think it would be well for Mr. Jones to describe the 
machine to us. We might not all be thinking of the same 


machine. Will you describe it, Mr. Jones, and give us 
your result? 
Mr. Jones: It is just a double apron bale breaker. It 


is full length: It is about the same as the other. It 
moves forward on the lower extended apron, and starts 
out on an inclined platform, and most of it is thrown 
back on the other apron in the opposite direction. It 
mixes with the other cotton. There is generally 200 to 
250 pounds of cotton on at one time. I don’t understand 
it very fully, as it has been running only a few weeks, but 
the pickers said that it is a whole lot better since it was 
put in. We dye a lot of cotton, and it is all cleaned 
before it is dyed. There was a 12-pound slab that got 
into this cotton, that was being cleaned for dyeing pur- 
poses. That 12-pound slab went in there, and it took 
about a half an hour for all of that 12 pounds of cotton 
to get out of there. Just putting 12 pounds of cotton in 
about 250 pounds it took about a half an hour for all 
that 12 pounds to get out of there, and I think it is an 
exceptionally good mixer. 

Cairman Field: You said that 12 pounds was mixed 
in with approximately 250 pounds? 


Mr. Jones: Yes sir, and I say that is a mighty good 
mixer. 

Question: Does that increase breaking strength? 

Mr. Jones: I don’t know. I am sort of skeptical. 
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MILLION 
COMBINATIONS THESE 


It is Socony- Vacuum’s job...through its Engineering Service... 
to provide ‘Correct Lubrication’ for 500,000 different applications of 


bearings...gears...cylinders.”’ 


can do for your Plant: 


1 Curb losses that boost power 
consumption and costs. 

2 Decrease maintenance elim- 
inate unnecessary repair bills. 

3 Improve production results by 
greater machine efficiency. 

4 Lower lubrication costs. 

5 Help your men find ways to de- 

vise important economies. 


What this Exclusive Service 


/ 


I TAKES A GREAT, highly trained 
organization to keep fully up to 
date on half a million different 
varieties of vital mechanisms. 
That’s been the job of the makers 
of Gargoyle Lubricants for the 
past 71 years. 


Hundreds of thousands of in- 
dustrial men .. . executives, plant 


managers, machine hands... find 
that this exclusive element of 
Socony-Vacuum’s Service to In- 
dustry helps to make plant oper- 
ations prohtable. 


TAKE jusT a few minutes to talk 
with a Socony-Vacuum represen- 
tative...let our experience work 
among your capable plant men. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 


SAVES 
MONEY 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Kead what 


Chil Business...can do for rou, See Next Page: 
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CYLINDER GEAR BEARING 

| 

— 


Careful selection of the right 

kind of lubricants for all types of 
power and production equipment... 
curbing losses and waste of power 
generated or purchased. 


Proper methods of application... 
the right oil in the right amount 
...aiding higher machine speeds... 
minimizing spoilage or rejects...pro- 
tecting capitalinvestedin machinery. 


THE SUM OF 
THESE FOUR ‘SAVINGS 


Experience in dealing with in- 

dividual operating conditions.. 
correction of out-dated practices 
often resulting in excessive repair 
and replacement costs. 


A planned lubrication program 
..quality lubricants where nec- 
essary...other lubricants where 
their use will provide economy and 
not handicap machine efficiency. 


‘STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS Oil COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA | 


= 


1. REDUCED POWER CONSUMPTION 
2. MORE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 
3. DECREASED MAINTENANCE 
4. LOWER LUBRICATION COSTS 
| 
IN CORPORA T E D Lubricants 
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There may be a slight increase in breaking strength, 
but before this gathering of gentlemen, experienced in 
all such things, I cannot say. I had rather not say. 

Chairman Field: Has anybody else anything on that 
question? 

Question: How would you compare 2-hopper feeders 
or 3-hopper feeders on an extended apron? 

Chairman Field: When you blend cotton in that way, 
are you putting separate cotton in each of those hoppers 
or not? 

Mr. Jones: All the same staple and grade of cotton 
going into the three hoppers. 

Chairman Field: Would that give a better mix with 
three hoppers or not? Of course the cost of it would 
not be what three hoppers would? 

Mr. Jones: I don’t know. We have four lines. We 
put three or four of those to the apron. I don’t know 


how it would affect it. 

Chairman Field: You don’t use any colored work at 
all? 

Mr. Jones: No sir. 

Chairman Field: But you put a little dyed cotton in 
there, and you will find out mighty quick what would 
happen. 

A Member: This mixer claims to give you a better 
blending. TI would like to know whether it really benefits 
in that way or not. 

Chairman Field: One thing, that Mr. Jones said, you 
don’t want to overlook. He said the spinner came down, 
and wanted to know what they had done to it. It had 
helped the running quite a bit. Mr. Jones, you don’t 
have an answer to that on the question of breaking 
strength? 

Mr. Jones: No. We do put in a good deal of com- 
pressed cotton, and that might affect what it would be 
on the breaking strength. I will say that I am very 
much pleased with it. 


Setting of Trumpets 


Chairman Field: We will pass to Question No. §, 
which is as follows: 

“What should be the relation in thousandths of an 
inch between the hole in the calender roll trumpet and 
the coiler head trumpet, and the distance from the trum- 
pet to the bite of the roll on the coiler head, on card?” 

The purpose of that was to condense the sliver so you 
would get more in your roving can. He was trying to 
raise his Weight from, say, 12 pounds to 14 or 16 pounds 
by condensing sliver on his card. Have any of these 
gentlemen, whose names are on this list for this question, 
anything to add? If so, we would like to hear from 
some of them. 

When the question was brought up, and it was taken 
up with the machine manufacturers, it seemed to be 
rather new with them, and they said that the trumpet 
should be approximately 5/32nds on the coiler head and 
4 on the calender roll. Whether that was arrived at 
through trying to get more roving in the can or just 
through normal excess, that is another story. 

The other thing that enters in there is whether you 
are running a 70-grain sliver on your cards or 40 or SO. 
It certainly don’t look like the same setting of the trum- 
pet would fit all of those weights. For our experience 
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I would like to say we had some old cards, and we were 
running 12 pounds. We put in some new cards, and | 
don’t know why the weight went to 14 pounds, but it 
did with the same weight lap, same drawing. So this 
may be the answer to it. 

Question: Was there any difference in time in doff- 
ing? 

Chairman Field: I didn’t notice any. 

Mr. Sweeney: We find that the diameter of the trum- 
pet on the calender roll is .312 of an inch, and the diam- 
eter of the trumpet on the coiler head is .165 of an inch. 
There is a relation of about two to one there. I have 
used the rule for determining the trumpet contents of 
sliver properly by taking the square root of the card 
sliver and multiplying that by .142. That gives you the 
proper position of that trumpet as .64 of an inch. I have 
used that for a good many years, and I find it works 
out pretty good. I am inclined to think it puts more 
sliver in the can. 

Question: What was the weight of your sliver? 

Mr. Sweeney: Fifty-five. 

Chairman Field: Is there any comment on the dis- 
tance from the trumpet to the bite of the roll on the 
coiler head? 

A Member: Ours is around from 7/16ths inch to 
one-half inch. 

Mr. Sweeney: I usually multiply on the first drawing 
by 1.18 and on the second by 1.15. 


Blending Reserve 


Chairman Field: We will go to Question No. 6, 
which is as follows: 

“What type beater and what fan feeds are run on 
pickers using the blending reserve? Please state kind 
and number of blades on each beater, blow per inch on 
stock, and ounces per yard of lap.” 

In answering that don’t overlook the kind and number 
of blades on the beater because that is what we are all 
after, and the variations in the lap apparent in each 
yard of yarn in this lap against that lap. 

Can we hear from you on this, Mr. Sweeney? 

Mr. Sweeney: I am sorry I have no information on 
that. We have no blending reserve. 

Chairman Field: How about you, Mr. Purvis? 

Mr. Purvis: I gave that information a while ago. 
all except the ounces per yard. That was 13'%. What 
is the object of this question? What are we trying to 
find out? 

Chairman Field: 1 think from what was discussed last 
night that we are trying to find out some fellow, that has 
got a machine, such as described, and wants to know 
something about it. In other words, we want to know 
what it does, and whether it affects the evenness of the 
lap or not. 

Mr. Purvis: With intermediate feeders? 

Chairman Field: The blending reserve usually goes 
on one process picker? 

Mr. Purvis: Yes. Without that reserve you might 
have a lap, that was all right for your work. With that 
reserve, you want to know what you will see. 

In changing over we had a one-process picker, but we 
didn’t have the blending reserve. When we put in the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Air Conditioning Textile 


N 1922, this Company made a contribution to the 
textile industry that was as spectacular as it was 
informative. This was an industrial motion picture 
showing standard cotton machine operations under nor- 
mal factory conditions. Some exposures were made where 
favorable humidity was obtained. Another was made of 


the same operation—with humidifiers deliberately shut 
off. 


Thus it was possible to contrast the effect of adequate 
humidities with low humidities by the behavior of the 
material in process. 


As many of the exposures were taken at close range 
and by slow motion, the machinery and the materials 
appear to be highly magnified. Projected at very slow 
speeds, the peculiar behavior of material, imperceptible to 
the unaided eye, disclosed important and interesting facts 
that up to that time could only have been conjectured, 
if indeed they were suspected. 

While a poor substitute for the picture itself—the fol- 
lowing pages attempt to summarize a few of the high 
spots. 


Carding 


Under dry conditions the card is started with difficulty 
and runs poorly because the cotton clings to the doffer, 
clogs the comb and refuses to run continuously from the 
comb to the calender, and thence to the coiler head. 
Frequently the web partially or wholly breaks down. If 
the card is allowed to continue to run, the waste ac- 


Difficulties in starting the card in a dry atmosphere. 
electricity causes cotton to cling to the doffer 
and the doffer comb. 


Static 


cumulating on the doffer is likely to injure the -card 
clothing. Lint can be plainly seen floating about in the 
air which is literally permeated with it. This lint is 
deposited on all the machine surfaces, requiring frequent 
removal. 

Under humid conditions static is absent. 
leaves the doffer without resistance. 
to start the card. 


The cotton 
It is very easy 
If partial breakage of the web acci- 


*Report from Air Conditionin 


in Textile Millg by Albert W. 
Thompson, Vice-President of the Parks-Cramer Co. (1934). 


dentally occurs, the strength of the remaining portion is 
sufficient to mend the whole. Should the web for any 
reason become wholly broken, the cotton does not stick 
to the doffer or comb but falls clear of it until pieced 
up, when it continues to run smoothly without breaking. 
Lint is no longer perceptable. THe~picture reproduced 
here serves to indicate to some extent the contrast in the 
behavior of the material. 
Drawing 


In the drawing operation dry conditions cause the sliver 
to pass from the draft rolls to the coiler head in a sheet 
which shows excessive tension with ragged, frayed edges 
and a cloudy, mottled appearance caused by relatively 
thick and thin spots. The fibre tends to cling to the draft 
rolls, resulting in accumulations which frequently stop the 
machine. It is quite evident that the material does not 
“take the draft” evenly—that there is irregular and ex- 
cessive slippage. 

Humid conditions relieve the tension because the ma- 
terial takes the draft properly and the web runs with a 
continuous, unbroken edge of uniform thickness and 
texture. Stoppage occurs only when it should, as when 
an end runs out or can becomes full. 


Roving 


The pictures clearly show how a dry atmosphere results 
in the production of uneven roving because of static 
electricity. Leaving the draft rolls, the roving approach- 
ing the flyer is seen to be “harsh.” The fibre ends 


* 


Humidity sufficient to allay static electricit 
tendency for the cotton to cling to the doffer and comb, 
even when the sliver is not “pleced up.” 


prevents any 


bristle in all directions—indubitable evidence that they 
are carrying the static charge. As a result of static, 
single fibres and even considerable bunches of fibre are 
seen to leave the strand of roving approaching the flyer 
and to jump over to that part of the strand which is 
entering the arm. i 

The extent to which this jumping of the fibres takes 
place is astounding. It is perfectly plain that so long as 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Saco.Lowell CONTROLLED DRAFT ROVING tiuly 


‘THE SHORT CUT to PROFITS: 


In mills North and South, as well as foreign countries, where “Quality is Para- 


mount” these improved Roving Frames have more than made good. No producer 
of yarns, whether on coarse, medium, or fine counts can afford to overlook this 


improvement in Card Room processes. 


There is no investment in equipment which will pay larger or quicker 


returns. That is why the trend in roving is definitely toward Saco-Lowell 


Controlled Draft. 


» 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


147 Milk Street Boston, Massachusetts 


BY MODERNIZING 


FE. > 
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Four Franklin Process plants for dyeing of cotton, worsted, 


March 18, 1937 


hemp. linen, and spun silk yarns Total processing about 


15,000,000 Ibs. per year 


Franklin Process Entry 
Into Job Dyeing Field Accidental 


Now One Of The World’s Largest Yarn Dyers 


F Robert Ripley knew the inside story of the Franklin 
| Process Company, of Providence, R. |., he might 
consider it worth some sort of mention in one of his 
famous “Believe It or Not” cartoons. For though this 
company has today become perhaps the largest varn dye- 
ing concern in the world, strange as it may seem the men 
who organized it just a quarter of a century ago had no 
idea whatever of engaging in the yarn dyeing business. 
And thereby, as some old-time spinner of tales might 
say, hangs a really interesting story. 

Briefly, it was the original plan of the organizers of this 
company to build only dyeing machines for the coloring 
of cotton yarns by the then newly invented Franklin 
process of package dyeing. And it was for this purpose 
and no other that the company was formed in 1910, and 
that by dint of considerable effort its promotors raised the 
necessary capital to manufacture these machines on a 


‘Experimental Laboratory in Chattanooga 


commercial basis. The plant was located in Providence, 
and in due course of time the new Franklin Process dyeing 
machines were announced to the industry through the 
advertising and editorial pages of the textile papers. 

It was soon learned, however, that while the textile 
industry was greatly interested in this new machine, 
before investing their money prospective buyers first of 
all required sample dyeings as a demonstration of the 
efficiency of the equipment. Thus, proceeding on the 
theory that the proof of the pudding lies in the eating 
thereof, the Franklin Process Company began to take 
care of such inquiries by providing its prospective cus- 
tomers with sample dyeings. 

But right here a complication arose that had been en- 
tirely unforeseen by the officials of the new company. 
For so successful did these sample dyeings prove that 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Rewinding from Franklin packages to cones-in 
hattanooga plant 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed at Georgia 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 11) 


blending reserve, it helped our evenness quite a bit. We 
might have gotten the same thing with the intermediate 
feeders. 


350 is the speed of the first beater, 975 of the middle 
blade beater and 1025 on the front beater. On this 
heater in reserve it is 312. That is a 6-blade beater. 


Question: Do you have anything on the evenness ol 
the lap? 

Mr. Purvis: The variation from the heaviest to the 
lightest place in the entire lap averages from one-half 
ounce per yard to three quarters of an ounce per yard. 
The weight of the lap is 13% ounces. If there is a 


standard speed for that beater, I would like to find out 
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what your reserve is for—to give you a more even lap? 

Mr. Purvis: It gives us a reserve, and automatically 
knocks on and off as the position of the cotton varies in 
this box. It works with a magnetic switch. When this 
operates, everything from there on back stops. 


Question: It takes care of the liklihood of the hopper . 
running low? 
Mr. Purvis: Yes. 


Chairman Field: Mr. Jones here at the School of 
Technology has one on his picker here at the School. It 
might be well enough to go by there and look at it, 
when you get out this morning. 


Roll Speed and Lap Up 


Let’s go to Question No. 7, which is as follows: 
“What is the best front roll speed on cork roll drawing 
frames? If the ends lap up on the front roll, what can 


who has that. 

Question: After putting on this blending reserve does 
it reduce the speed of it any? 

Mr. Purvis: No change. 

Mr. Harvey: I cannot see how the beater speed would 
have anything to do with it. 1 cannot see where the 
speed would have anything to do with it. 

Chairman Field: It would help on the evenness of it, 
would it not? 

Mr. Harvey: If you have uniformity of beater speed, 
I don’t see how it would have anything to do with it. 

Question: In using this reserve does that operate 
when your cotten-runs_low in your hopper? Is that 


be done to prevent this condition?” 

Is Mr. Belton or any of his men here? Apparently not. 

A Member: We have no cork roll drawing frames. 

Mr. Allen Jones: Some of the fellows criticized me 
pretty severely last night because I asked what is the 
best way to prevent ends lapping up on cork rolls? We 
tried everything in the world. We installed synthetic 
rubber rolls just on the front line, and it stopped the 
lapping up. We ran about 82 per cent production on 
our drawing. That was pretty good. We did think that 
we had something to keep it from lapping up. As far 
as speed is concerned, it was about 110 feet a minute. 


(Continued on Page 18) 


WHEN YOU TO THE GREENVILLE SHOW 


.. be sure to call at our BOOTH NO. 119 fone" 


An interesting exhibit has been prepared for your inspection, CHAR LOTTE 
but even more important is the fact that we want to renew old }: 
friendships or make your acquaintance, as the case may be. at —~> 


t 


LANTA 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Ritiladelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


GREENVILLE 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos 
Cards and for Ali Types of Napping Machinery + Brusher Clothing and Cord 
Clothing for Special Purposes * Lickerin Wire and Gornet Wire « Sole Dis- 
tributors for Plott's Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants 
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Six interesti 
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ness and their importance 


Southern 
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“one is an $3. € 


pedspread Loom 


99”, 20 harness, 15!" gquge 
box bobbin 


dobby, 4 * 1 


Cotton Suiting Loom 


20 harness dobby, 4 x1 
box bobbin changer: 


Running bobbin 934" x1 34". 
Weaving Pants Cloth 
or Suiting 
Two ply 90's warP- We 
Single 46's filling- Sin 


Speed—1 62 picks Pet 


CROMPTON 


ALLENT 
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TTE, N. 


convertible Loom 
Running Lhin 8Y%4 ” 
-an be made ake CA 
Weaving Upholstery Material 
ply 90's cotion warp: 
9.50 hank roving with two 
ply 30's twis! tor filling: 
Speed" 443 picks pet minute. ange! 
Running bobbin x . 
Weaving Cotton Bedspread 
Two Ply 90's and filling: 
Speed 421 picks per minute. 
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Huck Towel Lo Om: 


33” 16 harness dobby 
box changer 


Running bobbin 


x 136” 


Terry Towel Loom 


“2 16 hap 


Ox 


Ness 


change 


Running bobbin 


4x] 


x 136" 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed at Georgia 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 15) 


We also found another thing, and that was increasing the 
size of the top roll. As I say, we tried everything to 
prevent this lapping up. 

Question: Do they have much trouble with eyebrow- 
ing on your Koroseal? Don’t you fellows at Martha 
have that Koroseal on your drawing? 

Answer: We have Koroseal on the front two. They 
are running 240 R.P.M., 1%-inch roll, part of them with 
stationery clearance. We have trouble, particularly on 
revolving clearance. 

Question: You don’t have any trouble with eye- 
brows? 

Answer: No. 

Question: Did you have any noticeable amount of 
waste from the rolls more than you had when you had 
metallic rolls? 

Answer: No; I can’t say that we have. Possibly a 
litthe more, but hardly noticeable. 

Question: With your combination do your bottom 
rolls on your drawing keep any cleaner? Metal running 
in there every once and a while might have some effect, 
and I was wondering if this would keep that wiped out. 

A Member: The main benefit we get from the Koro- 
seal is that it increases the evenness considerably. It 
shows up a whole lot better. 

Chairman Field: In comparing it with cork is it 
softer? When you mash down on your fluted roll, it 
leaves the imprint of the flute. Is it true on the Koroseal 
toor 

Answer: 
it will not. 

Chairman Field: What is the life of the Koroseal? 

Answer: We have never worn any out yet. We have 
been running them a little over a year. 

Chairman Field: Which is the worst to lap up? 

Answer: I can’t see any difference. 

A Member: We had cork before we put the Koroseal 
on. It does not lap up as much as the cork. 

Mr. Bone: We ran a test, and we found the new rolls 
were just as good as cork, just as good in every way. 
Chairman Field: You put on new rolls? 

Answer: The only thing we got out of them was 
about 20 per cent less production. 

Question: Did you go into it far enough to know the 
reason for two metallic back rolls? 

Answer: We tried them both ways. LEither of them 
is better than steel. Our test showed so far some indi- 
cation that Koroseal will work better. Because of the 
back two lines you have a better grip. We have not de- 
cided which is the better combination, but either one of 
them is far superior to the steel. fs 

Mr. Steel: We do have that lapping up proposition, 
and we are not getting production as we should. Could 
anyone tell us if we should varnish them or what? 

Chairman Field: Does buffing help any of you? 

Mr. Steel: Do you do buffing or something else? 
Another thing we have. There is a spongy surface or 
something, and that is what we figured was doing the 
lapping up. If we could overcome that, possibly we 


During the week-end it will, but ordinarily 
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would not have any lapping up. We don’t have any 
eyebrows, but it continues to back up once in a while. 

Chairman Field: Mr. Asbury, in making cork rolls on 
drawing and cork rolls on roving frames, is the same 
density of cork used? Some that have expanded roving 
frames do not have any effect of lapping up, but on that 
drawing it seems to be prevalent. 

Mr. Asbury: The same thing. 

Question: I would like to ask if the weather con- 
ditions outside affect that lapping up? 

Mr. Steel: 1 don’t know that it does. I would like to 
say that I am not particularly kicking, but it is simply 
cutting down the production, and we have just a little 
lapping up, as well. (Laughter). 


Weights on Feeders 

Chairman Field: Let’s go to Question No. 8, which 
is as follows: — 

“Would it be advisable to run roving of different 
colors through the card room without keeping weights 
on the feeders? If so, how and where should the weights 
be kept?” 

Maybe we might hear from Mr. Dunwoody on that. 

Mr. Dunwoody: We try to make the roving going 
in as near right as we can. We find some, that is too 
heavy or too light. We test all we want to have on that 
particular frame, and see that one is right. Then we take 
the roving to the spinning room and regulate the weights. 

Chairman Field: I think that is the orthodox way 
of taking care of things. Mr. Allen Jones shot a bomb- 
shell into the works on it. We would like to listen to 
that again. 

Mr. Allen Jones: I have always contended that the 
only way to regulate the weight and color is in the picker 
room. If your dyer will dye all of it the same way, you 
can establish a definite standard weight of picker lap 
running 45 pounds on ordinary white cotton, and others 
from experience. The secret of good dyeing is to look 
after two things. One is to match the shade and the 
other is the weight. It is not right to put extra twist in 
it. If you dye it right, it will be all right. We store a 
lot of colored cotton, and of course some of it dries out. 

Chairman Field: You don’t do any adjusting in the 
card room? 

Mr. Allen Jones: Nosir; it is all in the spinning. We 
weigh out drawing about once a month just to see about 
the regularity. 

Chairman Field: What does your spinning vary from 
day to day? Is there any noticeable variations? 

Answer: Not particularly noticeable. 

Question: On your pickers what system do you use 
to take care of your moisture? 

Mr. Allen Jones: You should run, as we have, several 
hundred tests under the conditions, that exist in your 
picker room. I am right on the river, and my variation 
in moisture might be entirely different from that of any- 
body else, who happens to be up on dry land. We run 
several hundred tests from time to time. 

Chairman Field: I think that closes our discussion 
on Carding. 

I appreciate very much your attention. (Applause). 

General Chairman Thmpson: We will now take up 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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BASE YOUR DECISION 
ON performance 


When contemplating a change of your present Roving or 
Spinning Frames, or the addition of new Frames, consider perform- 


ance before making a decision on which system you will purchase. 


Roving and Spinning Frames equipped by Whitin for better 
drafting will produce consistently more even roving, stronger and 
more even and smoother yarns, with less ends down. less waste 


and at a lower unit cost for cleaning. 


Every mill test we have made during the period of greatest 
demand for such equipment since long draft was developed has 
borne out this statement. 


It is pleasing to us to know that we have not lost a single order 
based on tests made between competing systems, so far as we can 


determine, over the last year and a half. 


You are safe in basing your final decision on the performance 
record of the Whitin-Casablancas Systems, for Roving and Spin- 
ning Frames. 


BUY ON pretformance 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Mercerizers List Expected Advances 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn mercerizers made 
known advances in their quotations, effective immediately 
on all two-ply combed peeler yarns on cones, from 20s 
to 120s, inclusive: 20-2, 54 cents; 20-2, 58 cents; 36-2, 
51 cents; 40-2, 64 cents; 50-2, 71 cents; 60-2, 79 cents; 
70-2, 91 cents; 80-2, $1.04; 90-2, 1.23; 100-2, $1.38; 
120-2, $1.84. 

This is an advance of 3 to 6 cents a pound above the 
list which has been in effect since December 21, 1936, 
on mercerized yarn. 


American Cyanamid Acquires Business of 
H. A. Metz & Co. 


The American Cyanide & Chemical Corporation an- 

nounces the acquisition of the business of H. A. Metz & 
Co., Inc., of Newark, N. J., as of March 1, 1937. The 
business of H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. will be consolidated 
with that of the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corpor- 
ation and operated in the latter name. 
a | H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. have been prominent in the 
manufacture and distribution of textile and tanning chem- 
jicals and specialties. These will be manufactured and 
‘distributed as in the past with the added facilities of the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation as to re- 
search, development and distribution. 


Clemson College Asks For New Textile Building 

President Sikes and Dean Willis of Clemson College 
appeared recently before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion with the request for a new and larger textile plant. 
The present plant is said to be old and definitely outgrown 
and outmoded. The figures presented showed that South 
Carolina has more active spindles and looms than any 
other state; that the value of the output of the mills 
is more than that of the farms in South Carolina; that 
85 per cent of those gainfully employed in industry are 
in textiles; and that the pay roll of the mills is approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 annually. In the last ten years 
Clemson Textile School has grown in enrollment from 
65 to 292 students. All the graduates during that period 
have been placed, and the School has received twice as 
many additional calls for its graduates as it has had men 
to fill them. Textiles in South Carolina is a field that 
keeps its men in South Carolina for there are more than 
enough positions to provide places for twice as large a 
graduating class as the School now has. With an ade- 
quate building and equipment, an enrollment of 500 stu- 
dents by 1942 is confidently expected. Training, skill, 
and initiative are imperative if we are to meet Japanese 
competition, it was pointed out by Messrs Dikes and 
Willis. The present building was the first textile 
school building erected in the South and the first one 
connected with a college. D. A. Tompkins sponsored 
it forty years ago. 

When the State of South Carolina makes this much 
needed textile building possible, Clemson College is con- 
fident of securing $75,000 in donations or the equivalent 
of that sum in equipment. 
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Come to the Greenville Textile Show 
| | and See the 
q Progress We Have Made 
in 2 Years in Building 
Better Draper Looms 
also 
Improved Shuttles and Bobbins | 
: | and Spindles 
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Personal News 


J. A. Goodman, chairman of the board of Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., has resigned effective March 25. 


L. L. Goodman, treasurer of Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., has resigned effective March 25. 


P. B. Batchelor has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer night carding, Imperial Cotton Mills, Eaton- 
ton, Ga. 


Robert Melton has been promoted from oiler and fixer 
to second hand carding day, Imperial Cotton Mills, 
Eatenton, Ga. 


Leon P. Brick, for 12 years special field representative 
of the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., has 
been appointed Assistant General Sales Manager. 


Lewis N. Peeler, formerly night overseer spinning at 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, Bennettsville, S. C. has ac- 
cepted a position at the Jennings Cotton Mill; Lumber- 
ton, N. C. 


P. L. Piercy, formerly associated with the Firestone 
Cotton Mills of Gastonia, has gone to Spartanburg, S. C.., 
where he has become superintendent of the spinning, 
spooling and warping division of the Saxon Mills, second 
shift. 


G. E. Repass has resigned as superintendent of the 
Alabama Mills Co., Jasper, Ala., and has become assoc- 
iated with the H. & B. American Machine Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. |., in the experimental division. 


E. C. Lee, of the Flint River Cotton Mill, Albany, Ga.. 
has completed an I. C. S. course on Cotton, Carding and 
Spinning. Mr. Lee has been connected with the Spin- 
ning Dept. at the Flint River Mill for the past three 
years. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


i the morale of your operatives greatly, 
A EC tremendously and your profits. 

ON-DUTY uniforms are sold to you at 
wholesale—$1.25 each—for resale to your 
oe. We'll gladly tell you more about 
them. 


ON-DUTY CLOTHES 


ASHEVILLE. NORTH CAROLINA 


We always 
bring the fin- 
ished uniform 
to check sizes 
with our 
operatives. 
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J. L. Rheinhardt has resigned as superintendent of the 
Jennings Cotton Mill, Lumberton, N. C. 


Russell H. Leonard, head of the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co., visited W. J. Vereen, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie. Mr. 
Leonard was on his way to Boston, Mass., from Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he has been for some time. 


George M. Cunningham, of the technical sales division 
of the National Oil Products Company, of Harrison, N. 
J., has been transferred to the San Francisco Office, 
Charles P. Gulick, president of the company, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Cunningham will take his new post on 
April 1. 


Pioneer Finisher Observes 82nd Year 


— 


W. R. Odell, president of Kerr Bleaching & Finishing 
Works, Concord, N. C., celebrated his 82nd birthday 
recently. Mr. Odell has been engaged in the cotton tex- 
tile business for the past 60 years. 

With his father, the late 
Capt. J. M. Odell, who was 
the first president of Can- 
non Mills, he organized in 
1877 at Concord one of the 
first few cotton mills in 
North Carolina. The Kerr 
Bleaching & Finishing 
Works at Concord was tho 
first plant in the South to 
engage in job finishing for 
the trade. Mr. Odell is 
also president of the J. M 
Odell Manufacturing Co.., 
Pittsboro, N. C., and he 
was active in the organiza- 
tion of a cotton mill at 
Nashville, Tenn., now owned by the Wertham Bag Co. 

Mr. Odell is one of the oldest living graduates of Duke 
University. He was a member of the Class of 1875 and 
has been a member of the board of trustees of Duke since 
1889. He has been active in educational activities and for 
the past 25 years has been chairman of Cabarrus County 
Board of Education. He is also a member of the book 
committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


W. R. Odell 


North Carolina New Child Labor Law 

Raleigh, March 16.—The Senate concurred tonight 
in House amendments to the McKee child labor bill, 
enacting the measure into law. 

The statute, which does not apply to children em- 
ployed in the home or on farms, provides that children 
under 16 years of age, desiring to work, must obtain per- 
mission from the State Department of Labor. Twelve- 
year-old boys will be allowed to deliver newspapers and 
magazines under certain restrictions, and 14-year-olds 
will be allowed to hold non-industrial jobs. 

No one under 16 years of age may be employed more 
than 40 hours a week, and children under 18 are banned 
from certain “hazardous” occupations. 
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Mills from Maine to Georgia have taken 
advantage of this unique service offered 
by Houghton in the form of a Warp Size 
Check-up lest. This test has revealed to 
mill owners and operators many possible 
improvements in warp sizing methods. By 
adopting the procedure and products rec- 
ommended they have placed their stamp of 


approval on this type of analysis. 


The use of Houghton’s Warp Sizing Prod- 
ucts has resulted in increased breaking 
strength, fewer loom stops, and increased 
production for many, many mill oper- 


ators and owners. have experi- 


This modern size check-up 
will lower your weave room costs 


enced less operator fatigue, greater mill 
production and lower costs in slashing 
and weaving. 


Let Houghton Textile Research help you. 
Fill in the coupon below and send it to us. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
240 W. Somerset Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS | 


WARP SIZING PRODUCT 


How can | obtain a Size Check-up Test? 


Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Answer to Overseer 
(Card Grinder’s Duties) 


Feditor: 


To my way of thinking “Overseer” has asked a question 
that a great many will be glad to see discussed. I for one, 
hope that there will be many carders and superintendents 
to join in this question and give the rest of us the benefit 
of their ideas and experience. 

First of all, an A-1 grinder should have a quiet and 
even disposition, doing his work without complaint or 
fault-finding in others with whom he must daily come in 
contact. 

He should watch closely every part of his cards, not 
only the obvious and large things, but also the so called 
unimportant or very small things. 

He should make all of his settings to the gauge that the 
overseer has instructed him to use on the different parts 
regardless of whether he thinks them right or wrong, 
understanding thoroughly that the overseer is responsible 
and not himself. 

He should grind his cards as often as they become dull, 
no matter how often that might be, and after grinding a 
card be absolutely sure that he makes every setting 
exactly to instructions. 

He should examine the web on each card daily, to see 
that it is even, with straight edges, and as free of neps as 
the grade of cotton used and the class of yarn being made 
will permit. He should note carefully that the web as it 
leaves the doffer is neither too slack or tight, but holds 
up well, with practically no draft between the doffer and 
calender rolls. 

He should report to the overseer for instructions any 
card that he thinks should be reclothed, not waiting for 
the overseer to find such cards as he surely will if he is 
the efficient man that he should be. 

He should watch the strippings from the cylinder, doffer 
and the flats, as well as the waste from under the card, 
to make sure that no good cotton is being lost. He should 
see to it, that all moving or working parts of the card are 
kept well oiled, but not so much as to cause it to run onto 
any of the clothing or stock going through. 

There are a few other things that could be mentioned, 
but I will leave something for others to say. 


What Is a Twiner 
Editor: 

I have recently heard of a machine called a “Twiner”’. 
Will you or some of your readers give me some infor- 
mation about this machine? 

“Ply Yarn” 


Overhauling Trouble 

Editor: 

While others are asking questions requiring mathe- 
matical solution, may I ask one wholly machanical? 

Recently, we finished overhauling all of our looms, 
and one of the very last to be worked on, a 90” sheeting 
loom, has given us no end of trouble in throwing out the 
shuttle, no matter what we do it will sometimes fly out. 

Our looms have a batwing pick motion, offset drive 
and a front binder. I have gone over this loom myself 
and I find everything straight and even, such as reed 
to box back, race board to race plate. The reed is 
squared to the race board perfect. 

This loom gave us no trouble before it was overhauled. 

“Wings” 


How Should Belts Be Cut? 
Editor: 

Is there any way to determine how much to cut off a 
belt when changing from large to small pulleys? We use 
a trial and error method and find that it takes a lot of 
time to get the belt fitted up just right. If there is a way 


to figure just the right amount to cut off I would sure 
like to know it. 


“Supt.” 


Answer to Second Hand 
(Folder Trouble) 


Editor: 

It so happens that I once had in my charge, a folder of 
the same make (Lowell) and about the same age, and I 
agree with you that they are good machines. 

The one I had developed the same trouble as yours 
now has, and it had me guessing for several days because 
I could see nothing wrong, and it would operate nicely as 
long as I watched it. 

Knowing that for every defect there is bound to be a 
cause, and as it was obvious that the fault was in some of 
the working parts which had to do with the holding of 
the cloth to the jaw, I started my investigation on these 
parts. 

On each side, and underneath the table is an upright 
rod resting in bearings fastened to the framework of the 
machine. On these rods is a coiled spring and a collar. 
These springs are for the purpose of holding the table 
firmly up to the jaws. If the collar should slip, or the 
spring become weak from long usage, the table will not 
exert sufficient pressure to hold the cloth. 

Loosen the collar and push it down half an inch or 
more, this will give the required tension to hold the cloth 
between the table and the jaws. 
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Gauge Tested US Bobbins 


Will Improve Your 
Yarn Quality 


@ US Card Room Bobbins 
are made of the best ma- 
terials, perfectly finished 


inside and outside and 
guage tested for accuracy. 
They are guaranteed to be 
within the following limits 
of tolerance: Speeders 6” 
7", 8” traverse will not ex- 
ceed .0116; Intermediates 
and Slubbers 9”, 10”, 11”, 
12” traverse will not exceed 
.0156 either side of diam- @ 

eter specified. 


. 
<> 


For efficiency and economy, standardize on U S Card Room See the complete display of US products at Southern 
Bobbins and Skewers Textile Exposition—Section 237 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


MONTICELLO, GA. 
Greenville. 8. C.. Johnson City. Tenn. 


“BETTER BOBBINS SPOOLS CONES © SHUTTLES 


Charlotte, N. C.. 
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ls There An Impending Crisis? 


y there an impending crisis about to arise in 
Southern industry, or is it only wishful talk by 
some labor leaders out of the South who hope to 
extend their realm of revolutionary tendencies 
southward? 


There has always existed in the South a love 
for freedom and individual initiative excelled in 
no other section. Southerners have been termed 
individualists because of a desire for their in- 
alienable rights as they see them. 

Gradually, as the years pass, and as people 
and property have increased in numbers and 
values, legislation and various artificial restric- 
tions have narrowed the held of freedom of man 
into closer areas in all sections. 

In the new field of labor organization, termed 
the C. I. O., the leaders ask for body and soul of 
all of the people working in the textile industry. 
They want to be the sole-bargaining power over 
wages, hours and working conditions and all of 
this goes back to a central dictatorship of Lewis, 
Berry and Hillman. 


This dictatorship wants mass action, mass 
thinking, mass principles of life and living, re- 
gardless of economic conditions and environ- 
mental necessities. The individual will have no 
right to sell his services and bargain for himself 
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or to say anything about the conditions under 
which he will work if the C. I. O. executes its 
plans. 

The system works as effectively as that of 
Stalin, Hitler or Mussolini. John L. Lewis is a 
dictator in his every move and meaning. The 
worker in this union will be no more free to 
select his plan of life than a private in the army, 
and doubtless as soon as, or if the organization 
shall gain sufficient power, reprisals and punish- 
ments.and fines and expulsions will be meted out 
to its members at the will of the dictator. 

The C. I. O. is definitely and openly a step 
in the fascist plan. It may be well for Southern 
labor to pause before going far and study labor 
conditions in Germany and Italy and Russia be- 
fore it makes its decision. 

Labor leaders are often ruthless in their de- 
mands. Some workers in this present emotional 
state are thinking of a ruthless labor leader talk- 
ing and dealing with an employer. This is a 
picture that may appeal to some but there is 
another side to this picture and that is the one 
which could happen when labor sells its body 
and soul to a mass group presided over by a dic- 
tator, who has spent his fury on employers and 
then turns his fury and frenzy and fanatical 
power upon his own subservient constituents to 
bless them and damn them as his mind may 
indicate. 


Read the stories of Hitler and Mussolini and 
see what their subjects can read, what they can 
sing, how they can worship, how they can vote 
and how they walk always under the watchful- 
ness of spies. 


Freedom of speech, freedom of self-determina- 
tion—all die under the fascist parade of Lewis 
and Hillman and Berry. Labor may not believe 
it—neither did the Reichstagers, the Russians 
and the Romans. A man’s life is too sacred and 
too important to himself to place it completely 
in the hands of some unknown power or party. 

No man ever became a drunkard in a day. 
It is a slow process but drunkenness finally ar- 
rives and holds men helplessly. This C. I. O. 
is a new idea in the United States. It is revolu- 
tionary. It is not a fight for wages and hours 
and improved labor conditions. This is only 
the dress up front to give it class and emotional 
appeal. The real fight, so mysteriously hidden 
in the background, is to secure the control of 
labor, to make it subservient to a system or a 
school of philosophy which will deprive indivi- 
duals of power and make labor in the mass 
powerful only in executing the will of the dic- 
tator. 

To use President Roosevelt’s expression, there 
are not three horses hitched to this plow, i.e., the 
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legislative, the executive and the judicial, acting 
under a supreme constitution and codified law. 
This plow has only one horse hitched to it and 
it is the legislative, the executive and the judicial, 
all acting in one person without any supreme 
constitution, or codified laws of experience. 

Surely Southern labor will think seriously 
what this movement means. 

And again, there is no money to finance this 
program except that which the dictator says 
must be paid and will be paid by the members of 
the organization. Southern labor would be sel- 
ling itself into slavery and then paying the 
leaders to control them. 

We do not seek to intimidate labor or to 
oppose anything to which it is justly entitled. 
Labor should have a square deal, and must have 
one for permanent peace to abide. 


This movement is mass psychology moving 
over the nation. It is an epidemic like flu or 
some other disease. It is contagious and infec- 
tious. One writer, in discussing Hitler and Mus- 
solini, said that they never try to put over an 
idea except in the mass as the mass is effiminate 
—it is weak—it does not think— it is mobile and 
plastic and easily moulded into the mental pat- 
tern of the speaker who represents himself as 
the male, the he-man, the savior. 


America is becoming mass minded, therefore, 
weak and susceptible to the clarion call of the 
furious and bold speaking leader. 


This is an appeal to labor to stay out of the 
mass mind—the mob mind and keep reasoning 
faculties always open and active. 


This problem is not something that can be 
settled today. It is a continuing proposition, 
unless labor allows itself to be submerged and 
then breaks down our great industrial and poli- 
tical structure. That will mean the end. 

Labor in the South should go slow in making 
any change other than the natural evolving 
changes which progressive society demands. 


— 


An Interesting Silence 


Tt announcement that Clarence A. Dykestra 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin brings to a 
close an incident which has amused us greatly. 
When the Trustees of the University of Wis- 
consin announced that they had discharged Dr. 
Glenn Frank it was expected that a great cry 
would be raised by radical newspapers but very 
little was said and there was a definite reason 
for their silence. 
Had a college president been fired by a Board 
of Trustees composed even in part by manufac- 
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turers and business men there would have been 
an outcry which would have lasted until now 
and the American Association of College Pro- 
fessors would have camped out in Wisconsin. 
It happened, however, that the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Wisconsin was com- 
posed of radicals, or so-called progressives, and 
was dominated by Gov. Phil LaFollette. Dr. 
Frank had supported Landon for president and 
had come to be regarded as a conservative. 

When conservatives fire a radical college presi- 
dent or professor, no matter what justification 
they have for such action it becomes a nationa! 
outrage but when a radical Board of Trustees 
fires a conservative college president there is 
no complaint. 

As we have often said, the best assurance 
any college president or professor can have 
against the loss of his job is to espouse the caus? 
of socialism, communism or atheism. 

The American Association of College Profes- 
sors and all the radical newspapers such as the 
Raleigh News and Observer will rally to his de- 
fense and, no matter how inefficient he may have 
been or inexcusable have been his deeds, will in- 
sist that he be retained. 

When Dr. Glenn Frank was fired at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin we watched the radical 
group and the radical newspapers open their 
mouths for a loud and prolonged wail and then 
slowly close those same mouths when they 
learned that he had been fired by a radical Board 
of Trustees. 


It has been amusing. 


Time to Beautify 


W* recently sent a questionnaire to Southern 
textile mills and 511 mills out of a total of 
approximately 1300 in the South reported 60,- 
455 employees cottages. 

Upon that basis we estimate that there are 
approximately 100,000 mill owned homes in the 
villages of the cotton mills and knitting mills of 
the South. 

Many of these mill houses have not had a coat 
of paint for five or more years and some of them 
now have the appearance of never having been 
painted, and, without paint, wood rots and 
houses deteriorate. 

Now that mills are making profits, we look for 
a general movement to repair and paint mill 
houses and we also believe that many mills, this 
spring, will become interested in planting shrub- 
bery around the mills and to some extent 
throughout the mill village. Spring is the proper 
time to paint and beautify. 
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RESURFACED 
FLOORS 


are insurance against losses due to accidents 
and traffic delays— 


The hazards of RUTS and HOLES can be 
eliminated permanently, quickly and eco- 
nomically by using 


STONHARD RESURFACER 


Write for details, 
and free copy of our booklet 


STONHARD 
COMPANY 


1325 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


RESULTS! 
Use This 
WEEKLY 
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For Your 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Mill News 


EATONTON, Ga.—One new Lane Conditioning Machine 
has recently been installed in the Imperial Cotton Mills, 
Eatonton, Ga. 


NacocpocHeEes, Trx.—Citizens of Nacogdoches, are 
organizing a company to operate an overall factory. The 
company will have an authorized capitalization of $20,- 
000, according to reports. 


GapspEN, ALA.—The Dwight Manufacturing Co., op- 
erating cotton mills in Gadsden, announces a 5 per cent 
increase in wages of the approximately 2,000 employees, 
effective March 15. This marks the third pay boost 
received by Dwight Company operatives in_ recent 
months, it was pointed out. 


SALISBURY, Mp.—-With orders on hand to keep the 
plant operating for the next five to six months at the 
Supreme Shirt Co., plans are going forward on an ex- 
pansion program, it is announced. Seventy men and 
women are now on the pay roll at the newly established 
plant, and with the completed expansion program 150 
would be added. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Henry J. Tully, president, has an- 
nounced that the New York manufacturing and sales 
firm bearing his name had purchased the lease, machinery 
and contracts of the Marshal Field & Co., knitting mill 
here, known as the Athena Knitting Mills. 

Tulley said a new concern, Roanoke Mills, Inc., had 
been chartered with an authorized capitalization of $200,- 
000 to take over operations of the plant. 

The plant has been closed for a short time pending clos- 
ing the negotiations, which brought Luther H. Hodges, 
production manager of Marshal Field & Co., here. 

Tully said officers of Roanoke Mills, Inc., would com- 
prise himself as president; Harold G. Starrett, Chicago, 
vice president; Michael P. Tully, New York, treasurer: 
Joseph P. Boland, New York, secretary and Ralph R. 
Janes, Roanoke, assistant secretary. 

Janes, also connected with the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, a Marshal Field subsidiary, will be resident 
manager of the plant. 


HARTSVILLE, 5. C.-—The Sonoco Products Company of 
Hartsville, filed a registration statement today in Wash- 
ington with the Security and Exchange commission for 
6,000 shares of 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock to 
be offered at $100 per share. 

The company expects to raise $600,000 through this 
new financing which will be used, according to the 
registration statement, to pay for the cost of construction 
of a new plant building and for the purchase and in- 
stallation of machinery and equipment therein for the 
housing of the Cone department and finishing processes 
at the plant property at Hartsville, S. C., and for the 
installation of paper machinery and addition to the plant 
building at the Garwood, N. J., plant of the company, all 
of which work is now in progress. 
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Mill News 


Corinth, Miss.—Corinth Hosiery Mills is planning to 
double the size of its plants here. The firm has installed 
20 additional machines, making it possible to employ 
300 to 400 workers. 

Plans also call for 28 additional machines, and a dye 
and finishing plant will be established in a new building 
to be built soon. 


Newport, Tenn. — Construction work on a factory 
building to house the new hosiery mill here is scheduled 
to start at once, it is learned. Plans for financing the 
new project are now being completed and it is expected 
that the new mill will soon begin operation here. It is 
understood the new plant will be known as the Newport 
Hosiery Mill. 


— 


South Pittsburgh, Tenn.—A partnership has been 
formed here between Henry Ellis, founder of the Ellis 
Hosiery Mill, and R. R. Carter, former secretary of the 
Aycock Hosiery Mills, that ceased operation here more 
than a year ago. 

The concern will be known as the Ellis Carter Hosiery 
Mill. It will operate 16 machines with a capacity of 
from 150 to 200 dozen pairs of hose per day. Anklets 
and men’s half hose will be a specialty. 

Rock Hiri, S. C.—A special Chamber of Commerce 
committee is working on a plan for an addition to the 
Jac Feinberg hosiery mill here providing space for more 
machinery and consequently adding more than 100 em- 
ployees and increasing the payroll about $3,000 a week. 

The hosiery mill which now employs about 160 people 
has 48 machines in operation and a weekly payroll of 
$3,500. 

The Rock Hill Hosiery Building company owns the 
building and Jot where the plant is located and the pres- 
ent plan is to raise additional funds locally to enlarge 
this building, by selling more bonds, by asking local 
people to buy second mortgage paper, or in some other 
plan. The plant has agreed to pay an increased rent for 
old and new units and enter a 15-year lease. 


Macon, Ga.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company at the general offi- 
ces in Macon last Friday, February 26, Wm. D. Anderson, 
chairman of the board, was elected president of the Bibb 
Company, filling the vacancy caused by the death of Wm. 
D. Anderson, Jr. He thus became president and chair- 
man of the board, taking over the duties he relinquished 
last March when his son was elected president. 

Vice President P. E. Findlay was elected a member of 
the board of directors. 

Board members attending the meeting were W. E. 
Muir, of England; E. W. Stetson, of New York; W. C. 
Bradley, D. A. Turner and R. C. Jordan, of Columbus: 
Judge Samuel B. Adams and Millis B. Lane, of Savan- 
nah; James H. Porter, Wm. D. Anderson, J. C. Murphey 
and R. J. Taylor, of Macon. 


AN EMERGENCY - - 
A New Belt 
A Breakdown 
Urgent Repairs 
PHONE: CHARLOTTE 2-2178 


LOCATED right in the center of 


“Textile Territory” Charlotte is 


equipped and anxious to render 
genuine service, any hour of the 
day, any day of the year. When 
transmission trouble occurs, don’t 
hesitate, phone us immediately. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTIN G COMPANY 
CWARL OT YB; 
A\ NORTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


We Manufacture Flyer Pressers 


IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT DAY COM- 
PETITION IT IS VERY ESSENTIAL THAT 
YOUR MACHINERY BE KEPT IN THE 
HIGHEST STATE OF EFFICIENCY. 


We specialize in the Repairing and Overhauling of— 


—Steel Rolls Fly Frames 
Spindles Spinning Frames 
Flyers Twisters 
Doffers Spoolers 
Comb Bars 


A word from you will place our skilled, experienced me- 
chanics at your command. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Repair, Re-arrange and Erect 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Meeting of Carded Yarn Men 


A meeting of Directors of the Carded Yarn Group of 
Tee lith the Cotton-Textile institute was held in the group’s office 
at 1206 First National bank building at Charlotte on 
March 17th. 
\ () i} T Hi ) R N The meeting was presided over by Don P. Johnson of 
Wake Forest, chairman of the group. Other Directors 
are the following mill executives: 5S. P. Cooper of Hen- 
derson, vice chairman; R. H. Freeman of Newnan, Ga., ' 
T » T | L chairman for the colored yarn group; from Georgia— 
W. N. Banks of Grantville; chairman, I. C. Milner of 
Atlanta, and Clifford J. Swift of Columbus; from South 


Carolina—J. A. Farmer of Anderson, chairman, George 
H. Anderson of Fort Shoals, C. C. Stokes of Cheraw; 


from the New England States—Philip Dana, chairman, . 


of Westbrook, Maine; from North Carolina—Arthur 
+ K. Winget of Albemarle, chairman, Hyman L. Battle of 
Rocky Mount, Karl Bishopric of Spray, J. A. Moore of 
Edenton, and F. A. Thompson of Lenoir; from Alabama 


TEXTILE HALL and Tennessee—B. B. Comer, Jr., chairman, of Syla- 
cauga, Ala., W. P. Hazlewood of Jacksonville, Ala., A. 

‘ G. McMillan of Talladega, Ala., and Ernest Rees oi 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 

Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte, who is in charge oi 
APRIL 5 TO 10 activities of the group, said that out of 2,275,096 avail- 
able spindles on carded sales yarn, both natural and 
colored, the organization's membership is composed of 
¢ 95 per cent of these spindles. 


The leading manufacturers in the Textile Executive Confirmed for Tax Board 
United States will exhibit new and Gafiney, 5. C——Dr. W. K. Gunter, Gaffney textile 
improved machinery, installations, executive whose appointment as a member of the State 
accessories, and supplies. tax board of review was confirmed by the Senate last 
week, has received his commission designating him to 
serve as chairman. 

Under the law, the term of the chairman is for four 
years while other members, one from each congressional 
district, serve concurrently with the governor making the 


Interesting technical and mechani- 
cal meetings will be held during 
show week. 


Low railroad rates are now in effect. 


From Greensboro on the north, and 

Atlanta on the south, there will be 

4 nightly Pullman service. These cars South Carolina May Encourage the 
; will be parked in Greenville next Re-equipping of Mills 


turned at midnight. 
day, and returned a 9 Clover, 5. C.—Since the council of this city has moved 


Improved highways from every sec- to exempt from taxes for five years the new owners of the 
tion of the South lead to Greenville. old Clover Mills, Senator Davis from York county has 
| Please write Rooms Committee for moved to broaden and make more valuable that exemp- 
reservations. All visitors may ob- | 
tain comfortable quarters. rhe senator has introduced a bill in the South Carolina 


Senate, which will no doubt be enacted by both houses 

into law, exempting from all county and local taxes for 1 
| hve years, mills of the description of the Clover property, 7 
| TEXTILE H ALL CORP and located anywhere in York county. ; i 
| 4 ° Any acquired building refitted with machinery at a cost 
of $50,000 or more gets the exemption in the Davis bill. 
Remember the Dates It also provides that installation of 90 per cent new ma- 

chinery shall give complete exemption, but if less than 
APRIL 5 to 10 60 per cent of the machinery is new, then the exemption 

is to be only on the increase assessment resulting from 

the new installation. 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed at Georgia 
Meeting A:P-T- YAR 
(Continued from Page 18) 


the discussion of Spinning. Mr. C. K. Cobb, of Canton 
Mills, Canton, Georgia, will be the leader of the Spinning 
Discussion. 


We have not as much time as we would like to have for 
this Spinning discussion. We want to push it up so as to 


: get out on time. When your name is called, answer 

your question as quickly as possible. After this dis- 

f cussion we will then have the drawing for the hat. 
(Applause). 


(The discussion on Spinning will appear in next week's issue.) 


OBITUARY 


J. M. GAZAWAY 


J. M. Gazaway, 35, overseer of carding second shift, 
Imperial Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga., died March 8th 
after a weeks illness of pneumonia. He had been con- 
nected with the Imperial Cotton Mills for the past 
eighteen years. 


J. G. BATES 
]. G. Bates, textile chemist and a resident of a West 
End community for nearly half a centry, died at an 


\tlanta hospital Mach 9, after an illness of about three 
weeks. He was 76 years old. 


A native of London, Mr. Bates came to America at 
the age of 23 and spent several years in Montreal, Can- 
ada. He came to Atlanta in 1891. 


WILLIAM ANDREW GILES 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


SPINNING 


William Andrew Giles, 72, retired mill executive, of 


Granitville, S. C., died recently. For 50 years Mr. Giles FOR WORSTED 


was active in the life of the Horse Creek Valley Com- Any industry as old and as rich in tradition as the worsted indus- 

; ; : . try is always cautious in adopting new methods. Therefore, it is 

munity. A high ranking Mason, he held several of the particularly significant that certain worsted mills which are out- 

highest offices in the South Carolina Grand Lodge. standing because of modernization programs are among those 
adopting A.P.T. Yarn Carriers. 

A.P.T. Yorn Carriers are tapered paper tubes (with built-up paper, 

FORREST M. WILLIAMS metal or Bakelite heads, where needed). The paper is im- 

pregnated and hardened so that it has high rigidity and high surface 

Forrest Milton Williams, 40, assistant to the president resistance. Because of their light weight and perfect balance, 

and of Rest Hosiery Mills, was these carriers often permit increased spindle speeds and savings in 


power. 
killed by a fall from a Chicago hotel window recently. 


Mr. Will; ee th the f i Other advantages are long life with full efficiency * no warping 
Mr. Wilhams had been with the firm tor 15 vears. 


even when exposed to moisture at high temperatures * larger pock 
ages in many cases * freedom from static * no splintering, chipping, 
or splitting * lowest ultimate cost. Furthermore their smooth, hard, 


GRADY KENNINGTON resilient surface protects delicate fibers, thus reducing loom stops 
and fabric seconds. 


— 


i Grady Kennington, widely known and a member of Will A.P.T. Yarn Carriers save you money? Let us help you to 
Kennington & Finn, Gastonia, N. C., waste commission onewer this question. ; 
house, died March 12th after three weeks’ illness with 
lobar pneumonia. He was a Mason and director of the AMERICAN PAPER TUBE co. 

; Gastonia Kiwanis Club. WOONSOCKET, R. I. ar ESTABLISHED 1898 

Mr. Kennington came to Gastonia four years ago from “ 
La Grange, Ga., and had built up one of the largest THE FINEST TAPERED TUBES AND QUILLS 
waste houses in the South. ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Agent: P.O. Box11, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Foxboro Moves Atlanta Office 
The Foxboro Company, makers of industrial precision 
instruments and controllers, have just announced the : 
| change of address of their Atlanta office. This change 
i becomes effective March ist. The New office is now 
' located at Room 715, 101 Marietta Street Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
+ j The new quarters, which are much larger than the 
| old ones, were necessitated by the rapid growth of busi- 
: | j ness in the Southern district. 
| A Profitable Investment | 
| Cotton Grade and Staple Reports 
| For All Mills ' Washington, Db. C.—The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
| ' nomics has made known the dates for he issuance cot- 
| | with card rooms having : ton grade and staple reports covering the 1937-1938 
4 | crop. 
| j The reports will be issued about a week earlier this 
i 30 To 100 Cards } vear than heretofore, through the cooperation of cotton 
4 § growers and ginners in promptly shipping to the bureau 
samples of cotton ginned. 
a ' ; Oct. 22, 1937 (12 o'clock noon), covering cotton gin- 
| i ned prior to Oct. 1. 
Nov. 22, 1937 (12 o'clock noon) on cotton ginned 
z { We -nvite you to see in actual operation our j prior to Nov. 1. 
| A : Dec. 22, 1937 (12 oclock noon) on cotton ginned 
j new vacuum card stripping system No. 2, 4 jrior to Dec. 1. 
April 12, 1938 (12 o’clock noon) covering the total 
specially designed for smaller card rooms. 
. If you are interested in better carding, in- | No date has been determined as yet for the release ol 
the bureau's report on the grade and staple of the cotton 
: creased production, cleaner cards, labor 4 carryover on Aug. 1, 1937. 
saving, see this new system. 
) Fungi Attacks Cotton Belt 
7 i + Washington, D. C.—Cotton wilt fungi is infecting large 
areas of nearly all cotton belt states, a survey by the 


cotton disease section of the bureau of plan industry, 


shows. Dr. H. D. Barker reports that infections range 
from mild attacks to severe “sickness of the soil” where 


wilt has been persistent for many years. 

M h W k The survey includes correlation of material from vari- 
: af mery or S ous cotton belt experiment stations from the Carolinas 
1 to California, as well as numerous samples taken by Dr. 


McKinnon Bldg. I9 Congress St. 
Charlotte, N. Boston, Mass. 


| Barker and Dr. C. D. Skerbakoff, of the Tennessee ex- 

periment station. 

) The Argentine cotton board officially forecasts this 

. year’s cotton crop at only 360,000 bales from a record 

. planting of 1,015,000 acres, according to a cable dated 
March. 9, to the bureau of agricultural economics from 

, its Buenos Aires office. This would be equivalent to 

, a yield of approximately 169 pounds per acre. 


Fred H. White Sumner Smith 
Gen. Mgr. Treas. 


Abington Textile 


Last season, when 763 acres were planted, the crop 
amounted to 373,000 bales or approximately 234 pounds 
per acre. Had estimated yields from the acreage planted 
this year equalled the average obtained last season, the 
crop would have amounted to approximately half a mil- 
| lion bales. 
| Drought and insect pests were reported responsible 
a 1 for the reduction in the current season’s crop. 
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Air Conditioning in Textile Mills 
(Continued from Page 12) 


is continues uneven roving must result, because the action 
is intermittent and irregular. If the atmosphere becomes 
still drier, the groups which jump over increase progres- 
sively in bulk, and the approaching strand is so weakened 
that is eventually ceases to receive twist and breaks down. 
But the trouble does not stop here. Before the bobbin 
can be pieced up, several yards, perhaps one or more 
layers, of the uneven roving which precede the break- 
down must be unwound, thus decreasing the diameter of 
the bobbin. After piecing up such a bobbin its reduced 
diameter prevents it from developing the proper tension— 


When dry atmospheric conditions prevail, sliver from the 
drawing frames is ragged and irregular. 


When the humidity is adequate the product of the drawing 
frame is smooth and even. 


and the next few layers of the roving will be soft and 
inferior. 

Another serious defect results when two ends run to- 
gether into one as the result of such a breakdown. In 
such cases the double size roving must surely be unwound 
from the bobbin for, being over-strong, it will not break 
of itself. Unless detected the oversize is repeated in the 
later process and appears as a serious imperfection in 
the yarn or cloth. 

Under humid conditions there is a marked improvement 
in the operation of the roving frame. The strand of 
roving approaching the flyer takes the twist cleanly and 
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evenly with just the right tension, while the fibres lie 
close and smooth. The tendency to “hop the flyer” en- 
tirely disappears. 

When we reflect that all this is impossible of detention 
by the unaided eye, it is easy to understand why the 
benefits of artificial humidification in the roving depart- 
ment have not always been fully realized. 


The motion picture has demonstrated clearly the im- 
portance of moisture in manufacturing cotton. 


When the atmospheric conditions are correct, smooth 
and even roving is assured provided adjustment of the 
tension, spacing of the draft rolls, and such simple de- 
tails have had proper attention. Once the frames are 


Fuzzy and irregular roving under dry atmospheric condi- 


tions. Effects of static are very evident 


Extreme effect of static and irregular running of the roving 


in a dry atmosphere. Result—bunchy roving. 


running properly, the minimum of attention is required 
so long as atmospheric conditions remain correct. The 
product is uniformly good and production proceeds with 
maximum efficiency. 
Spinning 

In the spinning department pictures were first made of 
a strand of yarn being spun in a dry atmosphere. A 
subsequent exposure was made of another strand being. 
spun in a humid atmosphere. The two strands appear 
side by side and simultaneously on the screen, so highly 
magnified that a one-half inch length of yarn fills the 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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We will 


y 
Your needs! 


GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


POSITION WANTED as Master Me- 
chanic, twelve years experience in gen- 
eral shop practice, village, and steam 
plant upkeep Practical electrician and 
welder Electrical School graduate. 
Address “E.C care Textile Bulletin. 


Charged With Theft of Cloth 


Darlington, S. C.— Odell Coon, 
charged with grand larceny in con- 
nection with the theft of 4,000 lards 
of cloth from the bleachery in Harts- 
ville, has been released on bond of 
$400. 

Coon was arrested by Chief of 
Police Elmore and Deputy Sheriff 
M. H. Williams of Hartsville, with 
Dan Nicholson and David Boan. The 
men are alleged to have stolen the 
cloth from the plant and then to have 
sold it in Timmonsville. 

Some of the cloth has been re- 
covered, it was said. 


Cotton and Cotton Mills in 
Brazil 


Cotton growing is increasing in 
Brazil and is being developed .in 
thirteen States, the estimate of the 
1935-36 yield from 5,009,160 acres 
being 305,000 tons (metric). Cotton 
spinning and weaving has become the 
most important industry. In 1935, 
there were 338 mills with 2,531,762 
spindles, 81,164 looms and 116,396 
employees with a production of 700,- 
000,000 


ClO Organizer Is Fined 


Nashua, N. H.—Weldon C. Caie, 
of Boston, organizer for the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Organization, 
was arrested near the Nashua Manu- 
facturing Co. mill gate where, police 
charged, he held a public meeting 
without a permit. 

In Municipal Court he pleaded not 
guilty, but the court found him guilty 
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and ordered a fine of $25 and costs. 


B. M. Gregory Joins Savogran 
Sales Staff 


The Savogran Company, India 
Wharf, Boston, Mass., announces the 
appointment of B. M. Gregory, 624 
9th Court So., Birmingham, Ala., as 
representative for Alabama. Mr. 


Gregory is well known to the textile 
trade in that section, having repre- 
sented another concern for several 
years. The Savogran Company has 
been manufacturers of mill floor 
cleaners for 63 years and included 
among the products are: Savogran, 
Super Savogran, Savogran Heavy 
Duty Cleaner and Savogran Crack 
Filler. 
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Hourly Wages Hit New Mark 


Washington, D. C.—Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, states that more persons 
are employed this year in the cotton textile industry than 
since 1927. 

Hourly wages, he said, in an interview, were higher 
this year than any time in the industry’s history. 

While leaders of the United Textile Workers of Ameri- 
ca were discussing plans for an organization drive with 
officials of Committee for Industrial Organization, Mur- 
chison declared “There is no employment problem in 
the cotton textile industry.” 

He said a survey of the cotton textile division of the 
industry disclosed 453,000 persons were employed in 
January. This number, Murchison asserted was higher 
“than during the days of NRA codes.’ 

He said an average of 301,000 persons were employed 
a month during 1932. Average earnings of the workers 
this year were 3942 cents an hour, the highest reached 
in the industry, he added, compared to 32% cents an 
hour in 1929, the previous high. 

Maintaining that 90 per cent of the cotton textile mills 
observed the 40-hour work week, Murchison declared the 
general wage level of the industry had been raised 10 
per cent during the past four month due to general wage 
increases. 

The institute, he said, represented three-fourths of the 
cotton textile mills in the nation. 

“The present wage rate is 20 per cent higher than 
1929,” Murchison said. “Our survey shows no industry 
in the United States has a better comparative showing 
with respect to wages and hours of employment.” 

Commenting on adoption of the 40-hour week by iron 
and steel industries, Murchison said: “In the textile 
industry the 40-hour week had been taken for granted 
for four years as an established practice.” 

Only 7,000 more persons were employed by the in- 
dustry in 1927, the peak year of employment, Murchison 
said, that at present. 


Per Capita Income in the Various States, 1935 


New York—-The District of Columbia and three states 
had a per capita income in excess of $600 in 1935, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Conference Board. Per 
capita income in the District of Columbia was $966. 
New York had a per capita income of $697; Connecti- 
cut, $607; and California, $605. 

In seven states per capita income in 1935 was between 
9500 and $600. This group included Delaware with a 
per capita income of $592; Nevada, $545; Massachus- 
etts, $539; Wyoming, $526; New Jersey, $512 
$505; and Illinois, $500. 

There were eleven states in 1935 in which per capita 
income was under $300. These were chiefly in the 
southeastern section of the United States. The states 
in this group and their per capita incomes in 1935 were: 
South Dakota, $275; North Dakota, $260: Oklahoma, 
$259; Georgia, $253; North Carolina, $252: Kentucky, 
$240; Tennessee, $232; South Carolina, $224: Alabama, 
$189; Arkansas, $182; and Mississippi, $170. 
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The Fashion News From Paris 
and ‘Trailer’ Cottons 


Paris has shown another collection 
of clothes. As usual there was ad- 
vanced something of interest to 
everybody in any way connected with 
the making of women’s clothes or the 


fabrics of which they are fashioned. 
Sometimes one hears a manufacturer 
say ——‘‘What has Paris to do with 
me? I make only inexpensive mer- 
chandise, sold in small stores in small 
towns.” 


It is astonishing but true that with- 
in two weeks after the big French 
dressmaking houses have presented 
their new models to the buyers from 
the great American shops who have 
journeyed five thousand miles to see 
them, news of the new fashions has 
traveled the length and breadth of 
this great country of ours. News- 
papers and radio have been busy 
spreading the tidings to avid feminin- 
ity. Store-keepers in little out-of-the- 
way villages begin receiving calls for 
the innovations in hats and frocks and 
fabrics. True, the BIG demand for a 
brand new style usually comes in the 
second season — for which dispensa- 
tion of providence manufacturers 
should be sincerely grateful since it 
gives them time to provide for volume 
business. 


The News From Paris 


The big news from Paris is “Ro- 
mantic Fashions.’’ Women are threat- 


ening to turn feminine on us and are 
looking with sympathetic eyes upon 


frills and furbelows and soft, becom- 
ing colors as well as vivid, arresting 
shades. Cottons are in high favor not 
only for sports but for town wear 
not only fer frocks but for lingerie 
accessories and blouses. 


We said so much last month about 
“romantic cottons’ that we hesitate 
to dwell upon them again. However 
this is the new note, and manufac- 
turers will be wise to give it consider- 
ation not only for the present season 
but with an eye to the future. 


We are reproducing upon this page 
two of the new romantic organdies. 
Both are in color with the pattern in 
white. On the one no less a personage 
than Bo-Peep, crook in hand, stands 
guard over her chubby sheep busily 
engaged in taking a nap or nibbling 
against a background of cloud-like 
blue. A sparcely modern pattern of 
flowers and grasses connects the tiny 
figures. The material is obviously 
intended to delight very young 
wearers. The second fabric is even 
more fine and exquisite though its 
appeal is wider. It shows sprigs of 
tiny white flowers and leaves on a 
navy blue background. This organdie 


is just as well suited to grown-ups as 
to children. 


Hardier Cottons 


Less we be accused of having fallen 
easy victim to the new romanticism 
we turn quickly to more robust types 
of cotton— equally smart and of 
greater practicality. These include 
denim, sailcloth, tricotines and piques. 
They will be made into slacks and 
shorts, and newer still, plus fours and 
rompers. The two last-named articles 
are an innovation for feminine wearers 
— especially the plus fours which will 
be worn for active sports often with 
contrasting blouses of lumberman 
type. 


Several of the best-liked of these 
sturdy fabrics are shown in the photo- 


craphs. First you may see the ultra- 
smart denim. It comes in blue, brown 
and black. The interwoven white 
thread gives it the “faded” effect to 
which smart stylists are partial. 


The second of these heavier fabrics 


is a rustic crash in tan with an open 
flower design in rich red brown. The 
third at the bottom of the page is 
finely-waled pique, navy blue in color 
with a flowing ribbon design in red 
and white. This would make a stun- 
ning beach frock with perhaps a plain 
navy blue coat to top it. 


For Trailer Life 


The great popularity of the trailer 
has had much to do with the interest 
which is being shown in these cottons 
which will withstand hard wear. They 
come in practical colors such as 
browns and tans, mixtures and men’s- 
wear plaids and stripes which do not 
show dust and soil, as well as in 
vibrant tones destined to be worn 
against a background of glistening 
sands or green trees. 


To this general classification of 
robust cottons belong the many linen- 
like cottons which are so smart and 
attractive. There are coatings which 
from a little distance none but an 
expert could distinguish from wool. 
There are homespun suited to both 
suits and frocks, crashes of many 
varieties, corded checks and plaids 


and not a few novelty diagonal weaves 
that are exceedingly good-looking. 
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Mill News 


Hittsporo, N .C.—Eno Cotton Mills, of Hillsboro, are 
overhauling their machinery. Dixie Spindle and Flyer 
Co. is doing the work. 


JuLiettTe, Ga.—A modern, up-to-date waterworks sys- 
tem costing several thousand dollars is being constructed 
by the Juliette Milling Company at East Juliette, to 
furnish water for employees of their cotton mills. 


Wooprurr, S. C.—The Brandon Corp., Woodruff, 5. 
C., is having a Vacuum Cleaning System installed on 
their automatic spoolers. This work is being done by the 
Textile Shop, of Spartanburg, 5. C. 


PENDERGAST, TENN.—The Delano Spinning Mills of 
Pendergast are expected to resume operations soon, after 
lying idle for a number of years. The mill was formerly 
operated by the Alpha Spinning Mills, and is now in- 
corporated with $35,000 capital stock. Dorsey Lillard 
is Secretary and General Manager. 


CENTRAL FALis, N. C.—At the Central Falls Manu- 
facturing Co. an addition is under construction to provide 
warehouse space. There will be some rearrangement of 
the machinery layout in the present building. Around 
10,000 square feet will be provided. It is scheduled to 
be completed by the latter part of March. 


ANGIER, N. C.—The Durham Overall Co. of Angier, 
with an authorized capitalization of $10,000 and sub- 
scribed stock of $1,000, has received a charter from Sec- 
retary of State Thad Eure to manufacture work clothing. 
The principals include G. A. Jesse, W. M. Crawford, 
W. M. Morgan, C. J. Mabry and A. D. Wilson, all of 
Angier. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—Robert W. Boys, of Tuxedo, 
was relected president and treasurer of the Green River 
Mills, Inc., at a meeting of stockholders. Other officers 
named are George W. Boys, China Grove, vice-president 
and assistant treasurer; and W. E. Bates, of Tuxedo, 
secretary. 

Besides the officers, the following directors were 
named: John C. Davis, Richmond, Va.; Ernest M. 
Boys, Brevard; Andrew E. Scherrer, Hickory, and God- 
win F. William, Greenville, S. C. 


LAFo.tietTTe, TENN.—The Rex Knitting Mills, of 
LaFollette, has begun operations. 

Bernard Hosiery Co. here has been appointed sole 
selling agents of the mill, which will confine its output 
to the new crinkle top anklets and crinkle top five- 
eight numbers. Equipment installed at the mill is suffi- 


cient to turn out 2,500 dozen pairs of anklets daily. 
Fifty workers will be employed next week, the number 
to be gradually increased to 150. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First. Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


A POWER DOLLAR 
SAVED IS A 
PROFIT DOLLAR EARNED 


CASCADE and SPIN TWIST brands of Leather 
Belting will help tremendously in accomplishing this 
much desired result. 


WE SHIP QUICK 
OUR GUARANTEE PROTECTS 


The Akron Belting Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
Greenville, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
903-905 Woodside Bidg. 20 Adams Ave. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
810 Johnston Bidg. 


Dallas, Texas 
221 Sunset Ave. 


The 


Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Wrytheville, Va. 
Manufacturers of 
SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 
CLOTHS 


Appreciates your business and solicits the continuance 
of same through the following authorized dealers: 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
& CRAWFORD CO., inc., Spartanburg, 


SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO.. Atlanta. Ga. 
RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, 


Texas. 
PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 


=—_— BARRETT Trucks, Elevators 


rid OSBORN Tramrail Systems 


KEWANEE Coal Conveyors 


LYON Lockers, Shelving 
Trucks, Wheels, Casters STANDARD Conveyors 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


217 Builders’ Bidg. Phone 38-4232 
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Viecting DN | 
IN NEW YORK 
For TEXTILE MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored The Vanderbilt for years... 


here you will always find men you 


know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for vour business require- 


ments ... ideal for entertaining. 


Spacious rooms with bath from 
54 single... . 56 double 


FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


Where Park Avenue Begins .. . at 34th Street 
NEW YORK 


107 PRACTICAL METHODS z 
OF 


MINIMIZING PAYROLL TAXES 


A. H. BERGER, C.P.A. (N.Y. 1921) 


REDUCE YOUR PAYROLL TAXES TO THEIR 
LEGAL MINIMUM! 


WHY PAY MORE THAN NECESSARY? 


Any one of these 107 sound, practical, readily understand. 
able suggestions for lowering payroll taxes may save an 
employer hundreds of dollars annually. 


Written by an expert tax consultant, with sixteen years 
practical experience, after an exhaustive study of Federal 
and State social security legislation. Includes digest of 
state legislation. 


NO EMPLOYER CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


Order at Once 


from the undersigned before the edition is sold out— 
be sure of getting your copy of this necessary book. 
Orders filled in order of their receipt. 


Price $3.00 


Size 56% x 8%, 
cloth bound, 160 pages 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Franklin Process Company's Entry into Job 
Dyeing Field Accidental 


(Continued from Page 14) 


it was not long before Franklin Process had established 
a considerable reputation in the textile field as dyers. 
And the result of it was that this phase of the business 
began to grow by leaps and bounds, until presently the 
organizers of the firm found that they were engaged in 
the commission dyeing business on a rather extensive 
scale, which was something they had not expected or 
planned for at all. 

Indeed, before many months had passed the commis- 
sion dyeing department was doing so large a volume of 
business that it completely overshadowed what the offi- 
cials had intended to be their main activity—the manu- 
facture of dyeing machines. Hence, the company was 


Interior of Providence Dye House 


virtually compelled to provide additional facilities to 
take care of it, with the result that today the Franklin 
Process Company, with five large plants conveniently 
located in the principal textile centers, has become prob- 
ably the largest yarn dyeing concern in the world, while 
the manufacture of dyeing machinery, for which purpose 
it was originally organized, is merely an incidental part 
of the business. 

The first expansion of the company was in Philadelphia 
where is established a job dyeing plant with a weekly 
capacity of 50,000 pounds. Special facilities were pro- 
vided for the dyeing of worsted yarn for delivery on 
jackspools or tubes, and likewise equipment for the dye- 
ing and bleaching of cotton yarns. 

Soon after, a new dyehouse was built at Providence to 
replace the small dyehouse in which the new process had 
first been developed. This plant had a job dyeing capac- 
ity of 125,000 pounds per week, (since considerably in- 
creased) embracing the dyeing of cotton, worsted, merino, 
jute yarns, etc., and it is also equipped for yarn bleaching 
and yarn glazing. 

In Providence also are located the main offices of the 
company, the laboratory, and a completely equipped 
machine shop where Franklin Process dyeing machines 
are manufactured. 

Still later it became necessary to provide dyeing facil- 
ities for the company’s fast expanding trade in the South, 
and as a result the Southern Franklin Process Company 
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was organized, and a job dyeing plant erected at Green- 
ville, S. C. Within a few months after this plant started 
operations business had increased to a point where it was 
necessary to erect an extensive addition, giving it a job 
dyeing capacity of 80,000 pounds per week. Like the 
other plants, it also specializes in fast-to-bleaching colors. 

Still later the company acquired a spinning mill at 
Fingerville, S. C., which is operated under the name of 
the Franklin Process Spinning Mill, manufacturing 
single and two-ply cotton yarns exclusively for dis- 
tribution through the various job dyeing plants. 

But even this was not enough. For later on another 
job dyeing plant was established in the South this time 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.—-while quite recently a fifth plant 
was added at Chicago, Ill., so that the Franklin Process 
Companies now have a total yarn dyeing capacity of 
nearly 20,000,000 pounds per year. 

Thus, as the sages have it, do mighty oaks from tiny 
acorns grow; and in this particular case by far the most 
interesting part of it all is the fact that the inception 
of this great enterprise was really accidental. For when 
the company began to provide the prospective buyers of 
its machines with sample dyeings its only object was to 
sell them this equipment; and certainly its officers never 
had the least idea at all that they were thus beginning 
what was to ultimately become a leader in this industry. 


Air Conditioning in Textile Mills 


(Continued from Page 33) 


entire vertical height of the screen. The differences 
between the two strands are quite conspicuous; in the 
dry strand the fibres bristle radially and the twist is seen 
to run in a particularly uneven and kinky manner. In 
the other strand the fibres lie in smoothly and the twist 
runs uniformly without kinking. The difference in even- 


When proper atmospheric conditions prevail the roving is 
smooth, compact and uniform. 


ness of the yarns is also quite apparent, probably due in 
part to variations in the draft under dry conditions and 
in part to unevenness in the roving because of static 
electricity, such as has been described. These differences 
are not fully apparent in a still photograph. It requires 
both continuous projection of the film and the high de- 
gree of magnification secured by the screen to make them 
plainly visible. 
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. Cast iron holder with pin traveler cleaner. 
. Die cast holder for self-lubricating ring. 
. Brass holder for band ring. 

. Pressed steel holder with traveler cleaner. 
. Pressed steel holder for bar traveler ring 


All Kinds of Ring Holders 


We can furnish promptly any style ring holder you may 
require, in cast-iron, steel, brass or aluminum. Have your 
ring holders made by a RING MAKER and you are sure of 
getting the proper fit and size. We work out special 
designs for unusual requirements. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING Bess RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning Twister R ings 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd Chicace 


FITS PAPER | 
Send Lis Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. WN. Y. 
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Japanese Cotton Imports Up 
In September-January Period 


Japanese cotton imports during the 
period September to January totaled 
1,788,000 bales, compared with I,- 
393,000 bales during the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier, according to 
information received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Japanese raw cotton imports for 
January amounting to 574,000 bales, 
were the highest on record for Janu- 
ary. Imports of American cotton, 
however, declined 80,000 bales during 
January, as compared with January 
1935. 

The Department attributes the 
smaller imports of American cotton to 
the price situation favoring the In- 
dian product. The average January 
price of American strict middling at 
Osaka was 15.83 cents per pound 
while that of Indian at Okola was 
only 11.31. cents. 


Argentine Cotton Crop 


Washington, D. C.—The Argentine 
cotton crop has been officially esti- 
mated at only 360,000 bales on a 
record planting of 1,015,000 acres, 
according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This compares 
with a crop of 373,000 bales in the 
last season. 

South Brazil’s crop marketed from 
Sao Paulo was estimated a_ few 
months ago at around’ 1,200,000 
bales. Air mail advices which we 
have just received from Sao Paulo 
point to a yield of less than 814,000 
bales produced last year. Sao Paulo 
last season exported 630,000 bales in 
equivalent standard weight. Owing 
to the reduced crop and the growth 
of Brazil’s domestic textile industry, 
it is not unlikely, and certainly not 
impossible, for exports to be less 
than last season. 


Electrocuted While Erecting 
Mill 


John Hunter, negro steel worker, 
of Charlotte, was electrocuted at 
Draper, N. C., while working on the 
framework of an annex to a mill 
building. He and other workmen 
were putting a large steel beam in 
place when the beam struck wires 
leading to a high voltage transformer, 
skinned off the insulation and sent 
the current through the beam. 


Rayon-Wool Mixture Wrinkle 


Clothing men who have passed 
rayon-wool mixtures through com- 
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Department 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all grades, 
including heavy engines and bolill- 
ers: pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 
c. E. Luttrell & Co. 

Box 1161 Greenville, S. C. 

Telephone 1447 


WANTED — Experienced sheet sewing 


room overseer. 
Textile Bulletin. 


Address “SSR” care 


La, 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.| 

514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. ) 
Former Member Examining Corps 

U. S. Patent Office ' 


» 


WANTED—AI spinners of cotton, wool 
or rayon having laps and middle steel 
rolls, to consult the writer of ad. a ON 
Palick, Box 57, Ranlo Station, Gastonia, 


@ Shipments of well known textile 
products have been reinforced and pro- 
tected with SIGNODE Steel Strapping for 
many years. Most successful baling is done 
with SIGNODE Dependon Bale Ties. 


The clean, rust-proof, smooth finish of the strap- 
ping makes it possible to handle the contents of a 
bale without soiling. Safe edges of the strapping 
protect the hands of the operator. In addition, the 
strapping can be tensed tightly around cartons 
without cutting into the edges. 


The SIGNODE Sea! (which holds the overlapping 
strap ends) has a tensile strength approximating 
the tensile strength of the steel strapping itself. 


To learn how you can use SIGNODE for your tex- 
tile shipments, send for a copy of ““‘Dependon Bale 
Ties & Tensiona! Box Strapping for Textile Ship- 
ments.”’ Or, ask us to have a salesman call. 


SIGNODE DEPENDON BALE TIE 
IS PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF MOST 
SUCCESSFUL BALING 


SIGNODE 
STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


373 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
456 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 


prehensive tests say that their prin- 
cipal objection to the fabric is its 
sensitiveness to wrinkling ... a 
rayon or cotton content does not 
“snap back” to its original shape like 


the animal fiber, which has “life” in 
comparison with the vegetable fiber, 
it is noted . . . also, the cloth becomes 
very tender when wet, but regains 
its tensile strength upon drying, it is 
said. 


Mill Seeks Labor 


Shenandoah, Va.—Circulars asking 
for apprentices and operators desir- 
ous of obtaining employment in a 
proposed mill at Grottoes, Va., to 
register with the Chamber of Com- 
merce there are being distributed 
in that section. A survey is being 
made to ascertain if enough labor is 
available to operate a plant at Grot- 
toe. 


meTHOD USED BY 
LEADING TEXTILE MILLS - - 
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Viscose Company Compiles Swatch Book 


The Viscose Co. is distributing a swatch book bearing 
the title “Crown Tested Fabric Forecast for Spring and 
Summer 1937” to piece goods buyers. Each swatch is 
accompanied by the report of the Better Fabrics Testing 
Bureau test on that fabric. 

New fabrics presented in the swatch book are made 
of one or more of the company’s three products: Crown 
rayon (viscose type), Seraceta (acetate type rayon) and 
Crown spun rayon. The company points out that these 
are only a few of the almost unlimited varieties of Crown 
tested fabrics available in the rayon fabric market and 
that buyers can find Crown Tested textures which run 
the gamut of all types of weaves and of all price ranges. 


Japan Rayon Production Was 260 Million 
Pounds 


Washington, D. C.—Continued expansion in produc- 
tion of rayon yarn in Japan is indicated in a report from 
Vice-Consul F. A. Schuler, Jr., Kobe, made public by 
the Commerce Department. 

Despite strict curtailment measures and record output 
figures month after month, the report states, Japanese 
rayon producers continue with new installations of spin- 
dies. While the exact number of spindle installations 
for rayon yarn spinning is not available, it is estimated 
locally that 200,000 spindles were installed in the last 
six weeks of 1936, it was stated. 

November production of rayon yarn in Japan amount- 
ed to 24,510,700 pounds compared with 23,841,800 
pounds in November, 1935. It is estimated that total 
production for 1936 amounted to 260,000,000 pounds 
which compares with an estimated total for American 
rayon production of 275,000,000 pounds, the vice-consul 
reported. 

The Japan Rayon Association stated that the present 
curtailment rate of 35 per cent for plants with more than 
12,000 spindles and 32.5 per cent for those with less than 
this amount would remain unchanged for the first quarter 
of 1937, according to the report. 
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Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New oOlling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are unl- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


) DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN HUMPHRIES L. ASHLEY 
P. OO. Box 343 Box — 
Greenville, C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN STAMFORD. CONN. U 5S A 


PRECISIVN 


light brush. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Instantly adjusted for heavy 


Unisel, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Brushes Anything from Print Cloths 
and Light Sheeting to Heavy Duck 


This eight roll vertical brush with V-belt drive removes leaf, motes, trash, loose dirt 
and foreign matter from any kind of cotton goods. 
All standards widths. 
brushes or coarse or fine garnet covered rolls. 


or 


Any number or combination of wire or fibre 
Operates with a minimum of power. 


One of the Famous Line of Hermas Clothroom Machinery 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 
| Hawthorne, N. J. 


Represented by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
NVRMA-HUFFMANN 
| BALL, ROLLER AND 
THRUST BEARINGS 
FOR LOAD 
SPEED OUT Y 
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READY 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


CLARK'S 
DIRECTORY 


Of Southern Textile Mills 


Price $2.00 


Complete—Accurate—U p-to-Date 


Please Send Cash With Order to Save Bookkeeping 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Trade Mark 


MERROW 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. and 
in Foreign Oountries 


For Quality and Quantity 
Production At Low Oper- 
ating Cost— USE THE 
MERROW HIGH SPEED 


trimming and overseam.- 
ing, overedging, plain 
crochet and shell stitch 
machines 


8 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Southern E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. B. Moreland, FP. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


—200 Varieties for 200 Purposes— 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
: 


AY, Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Company is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 
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Value of Textile Consumption in 1936 Exceeded 
Billion Dollars for First Time Since 1929 


Cotton, wool, silk, and rayon consumed by American 
mills in 1936 was valued at $1,058,200,000 which was 
the largest value reported since 1929, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. The total for last year 
exceeded the billion-dollar mark for the first time since 
1929. 

In 1935, the value of all of the four important fibers 
consumed aggregated $990,900,000, while in 1932, the lo 
year of the depression, the total dropped to $476,600,00 
from the 1929 boom year total of $1,578,400,000. The 
peak total for all time was $2,009,700,000 in 1923 when 
prices for all textile fibers were substantially higher than 
those prevailing either last year or during the boom year 
of 1929. 

The following table shows the value, in millions of dol- 
lars, of the various textile fibers consumed by American 
mills and the percentage of the total for all fibers: 


1936 1932 1929 

Cotton $419.6 $157.7 $653.7 
% of total 39.7 33.1 41.4 
Wool 346.1 105.8 357.1 
% of total 32.7 22.2 22.6 
Silk 101.9 110.6 400.8 
% of total 9.6 23.2 25.4 
Rayon 190.6 102.5 166.8 
% of total 18.0 21.5 10.6 
Total all fibers $1,058.2 $476.6 $1,578.4 


The value of raw cotton consumed decreased from 
1935 to 1936 by about 5 per cent due to inclusion of 
the processing tax in the 1935 table. The value of raw 
wool consumed in 1936 continued to increase from the 
1934 low point and was the largest since 1929. The 
value of silk consumed showed little change from 1935. 

The 1936 value of rayon consumed was the highest 
total in the history of the industry due to greatly in- 
creased poundage consumption, as the average price was 
only slightly above the all-time low vear of 1935. 


Real Silk Hose Mills’ 1936 Net $116,515 


Chicavo—The pamphlet report of the Real Silk Hos- 
iery Mills and subsidiary companies for the year ended 
December 31, 1936, shows a net profit of $116,615 after 
all charges, taxes and provisions of $32,800 for surtax on 
undistributed profits, as compared with a net of $374,830 
for 1935. The consolidated earned surplus on Dec. 31 
amounted to $69,395, as compared with a deficit of 
$460,845 the previous year. This was accomplished by 
reduction of the par value of the common from $10 to $5 
last December, adjustment of reserves and the 1936 profit. 

In December, also, the company paid a dividend of 
$10.50 per share on the accumulated past due dividends 
on the preferred stock. 

Current assets on December 31, were $2,569,448 and 
current liabilities $1,034,559, a ratio of 2.5. 

The company’s 1936 sales totaled $12,349,284, as 
against $11,891,487 in 1935. 
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Burlington Mills Weaving New Typewriter 
Ribbon 


Burlington, N. C——-The Burilngton Mills, under the 
supervision of Gordon Young, fabric expert, are weaving 
at one of their Virginia plants, special typewriter ribbon 
for the Remington Rand Co, They are woven with 
Bamberg yarns. 

The typewriter ribbons were developed by a Roanoke, 
Va.. research engineer, William McElrath. It has been 
patented, assigned to the Cello-Rite Ribbon Corporation 
organized at Roanoke and licensed to the Remington- 
Rand Co. 

McElrath worked five years perfecting the ribbon. 
He experimented to determine what type of material best 
held moisture, and found that cotton dried quickest, silk 
next and Bamberg material in the longest period of the 
the three. This is an important feature to keep type- 
writer ink from drying out, McElrath said. 

A practical feature of the new ribbon, marketed under 
the trade name of Cello-Cilk, is that is contains no lint 
and will not pack on the type of a typewriter. It was 
explained also that because of the thinness of the ribbon 
twice as many carbon copies can be made. 

Officers of Cello-Rite Ribbon Corporation, licensor, 
are: Carroll Reisenbloom, president; W. W. McElrath, 
vice president and technical director, and A. L. Hughson, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Saco-Lowell 1936 Net Profit $713,357 


Boston, Mass.—Net profit of $713,357, after all 
charges, is reported by Saco-Lowell Shops in its report 
covering the year ended December 31, 1936. This com- 
pares with net profit of $10,917 in the previous year. 

In making his annual report to stockholders, David 
F. Edwards, president, states that the new Federel sur- 
tax on undistributed profits “is especially severe and 
burdensome in its application to the affairs of this com- 
pany because it makes no adequate provision for the 
needs of companies which must use their earnings, in 
whole or in part, to pay off their indebtedness.” 

The consolidated balance sheet shows current assets 
at $4,031,665 against current liabilities of $742,578. 

Business of the company showed marked improve- 
ment over 1935, President Edwards reported. The value 
of shipments was 75 per cent greater than in 1935, and 
the improvement has been sustained during the current 
year, volume of unfilled orders being about 75 per cent 
over the corresponding period of a year ago. The better 
profit position of cotton mills is being reflected in in- 
creased purchases of textile machinery, it is pointed out. 

President Edwards also informs stockholders that a 
plan for simplifying the company’s capital structure, 
which he characterized as clumsy, is being worked out 
and will be submitted soon after the annual meeting of 
stockholders, March 8. The object of the revised setup 
would be to liquidate substantially all of its indebtedness 
and thus pave the way for dividends. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 
“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING m 
The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping 
Stocks in The Standard 


all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium, 


GUARANTEED WUALIT Y 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


++ 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 
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BETTER LESS FIRE 

SANITATION HAZARD 
LESS ENDS SAVINGS OF 
DOWN GOOD COTTON 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 


RY PLACE - NEW YORK 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


SELLING AGENTS for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


New York—Sales of cotton gray cloths last week 
again exceeded production in all divisions. Prices made 
further advances which brought values on late deliveries 
to new post-depression highs. 


The volume on print cloths was equal to about 250 per 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


cent of current production, and narrow sheetings sales 
were a little over 200 per cent of output. 


Trading in finished cotton fabrics was active with 
numerous advances. Coverts, chambrays and tickings 
rose in good trading. Denims were lifted to a 16-cent 
basis for 2.20s. Solid color outing flannels were % cent 
a yard higher, and prices on various gingham lines were 
up % to % cent. Vat dyed khakis were lifted 1 cent a 
yard. Khaki awning ducks were up 2 cents a pound. 


Gains of 5 to 10 per cent in towel prices were reported. 
Some sellers shortened discounts on wide sheets and 
sheetings. Jacquard bedspreads were 24% per cent higher 
on some lines. 


Rayon gray cloth became more active and increases 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


ranging from ™% cent to % cent a yard were made. 
Finished rayon fabrics moved moderately well. Silk 
goods were in steady demand, with sheer prints leading. 


It was reported that some mills were seeking to put 
through a clause on late business to the effect that buyers 
would not be entitled to cancellation in the event of a 
strike. No business was reported placed with such a 
clause, but a few mills were said to have turned away 


appreciable business on which price and delivery were 


Domestic 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas 


Soocoooos 


Export 


New York 


LOOM PICKERSand 
i 


Werte 


satisfactory merely because buyers would not accept the 
clause. While this movement was concentrated in a 
relatively few mills, some expected that it might spread. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s__ 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray Goods, 38%-in., 64x60 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17% 
16 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 . 8% 
| Brown sheetings, 3-yard 14% 
Dress ginghams 16 


Staple ginghams 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia—Cotton .yarn spinners, fearing higher 
wage schedules will result from labor unrest in textiles, 
are reluctant to sell far ahead at the present time. Yarn 
prices are attractive, and buyers anxious to place orders. 
Prices were especially strong for finer spinnings. 

As noted, prices are advancing irregularly. It has 
become more difficult to locate sellers willing to promise 
delivery prior to July. Spinners’ agents who have sold 
up their own mills’ output far ahead, but still are seeking 
to accommodate customers, report July is the earliest 
delivery offered by “outside’’ yarn mills and prices are 
asked which are higher than are quoted in the accom- 
panying list. 

Knitting yarns are currently affected by smaller pound- 
age of hand knitting counts, local jobbers doing a national 
business with retailers say that their poundage this year 
has been running one-third under that for last year which 
in turn was under the record year of 1935. This is 
resulting in reaching for new business in machine counts 
by knitting yarn spinners. 

Spinners asked 43c for good grade 30s two-ply carded. 
This is a new peak for this yarn. A few sales of better 
regarded ordinary 10s on cones sold at 13c for delivery 
starting at once if buyers wanted it. In other instances 
the same count was available at 30c for usually June 
or July forward. 

A higher quotation is out on combed thread yarn, the 
new basis being 56c for 36s two-ply, 1 1/16-inch staple. 
It is expected that a cent concession might be worked out 
on thread yarn. 

Practically all standard cotton yarns are costlier than 
is some time, and the fact that buyers believe they are 
in an advancing market is having its effect on the market 
strength. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


20s 32%- 
2h 35 - 
0s _ Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
68 4l 
40s 44 Ss 30%- 
10s 
Southern Single Warps 14s 
10s 16s 35. C= 
12s 30%- 20s 36%- 
l4s 
Carpet Yarns 
Rees carpet, 8s, 3 
Pe anc -ply 29 %- 
10s -~44 Colored stripe, 
and 4-ply 27 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets, 8s, 3 
arps and 4-ply 30%- 
20 %- 
10s 2. - Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
@8 - 
Os 36%4- Ss, 2, 3, and 4-ply_.27\%- 
is 38%-_. 10s, 2, 3, and 4-ply.__29%- 
0s 42%-_. l6s, 2-ply 
44 +. 30s, 2-ply .« 
40s 47 - 
Southern Frame Cones 
0 
| uthern Two-Ply Skeins 29% - 
10s 12s 30 \%- 
| l4s 31 - 
l4s l6s 
l6s 35 20s 
20s 36%- 22s 33%- 
24s 38% 248 34%- 
-68 39% 26s 35%- 
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CRESPI BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, 8. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


ESTABLISHED 


CLEANSER 
A Cure for Soft Floors 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Why Not Investigate 
Mi-CLEANSER 
And The Denison Method of 
Textile Mill Scrubbing? 
*LESS SCRUB WATER 
*NO RINSE WATER 
*FASTER SCRUBBING 
*GREATER SAFETY 
*HARDER FLOORS that 
last longer and clean 
easier. 
Model M-2 Denison Squeegees, highly 
efficient to clean and dry floors 
$2.75 each 


BOILER FURNACES 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO lass 
2 to 4 times longer than those lined with 
fire brick. Write for quotation. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 


| QNEPIECK 


Repair 


HARTSVILLE, 8. C. 


Rea VS TRADE MARK Pat Off 


= | 
| 
= | 
= Kastern and Western Growth Cotton 
| 
SEY 
= 
5 
= 
| | 
| 
| | 
| LEANSTY | 
| 
j 4 > A PLASTIC LINING 
4 (lll | » USED IN PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs {Aunt Becky) 


Greenville, S. C_—Victor Monoghan Co. 


Monoghan Plant 

This is one of the best equipped and busiest mills in 
the South. The products include fancy shirting, broad- 
cloth, rayon dress goods, bed spreads, sheeting, plain 
and novelty yarns. 

The mill has recently been re-roofed, painted inside, 
and the carding and spinning has been over-hauled. The 
village homes are being painted inside and out. The 
streets are well-kept, and shrubbery and flowers are in 
abundance. Monoghan is an ideal mill village, and ii 
we make no mistake was the first in the South to con- 
sider welfare work a necessity. Mr. Louis Parker, long 
deceased, had high ideals and the courage to put them 
into practice. 

The Mill Officials 


The mill officials of Victor Monoghan Mills are among 
the best and most progressive in the South; President and 
Treasurer, T. M. Marchant, is a recognized leader, not 
only in textiles but in all that pertains to the prosperity 
of the South. One would have to go far to find better 
men than Secretary and Vice President, Herbert Lindsay ; 
Vice President and Treasurer Geo. Harrision; Assistant 
Treasurer, W. A. Floyd and General Manager, A. H. 
Cottingham. Hext Perry is purchasing agent. 

Superintendent C. F. Stansell deserves and holds the 
high esteem and confidence of all who work for him, 
and his overseers all give him whole-hearted co-operation 
in every undertaking. It is easy to see that the best of 


feeling prevails. 
The White Elephant 


Superintendent Stansell had a white elephant on his 
desk, and there-by “hangs a tale.” It is the emblem of 
the “safety first” program; “Everybody is getting safety- 
minded,” said Mr. Stansell, “and the elephant goes for 
a month to the overseer who has the most lost time ac- 
cidents.”’ But the funny part of it was that Mr. Stansell 
had to keep the critter because for nearly TWO months 
there had been no lost time accidents in any department! 

There are 1,000 operatives in this mill, and two months 
without an accident is rather remarkable, and proves 
that it pays to be careful. 


Educational and Recreational 


Parker District, and especially Parker High School. 
has an enviable reputation for thoroughness in every de- 
tail. Parker High School Band of around 60 pieces has 
no superior and Monoghan has probably the largest num- 
ber of any mill, in this band. Vernon A. Bauknight is 
director. This band will represent the State of South 
Carolina at the annual Musical Festival in Indianapolis, 
this spring, a very great honor indeed. 


Basketball Team 


Monoghan has three teams that “are setting the woods 
on fire,’ says Superintendent Stansell. The Midget team 
—all under 110 pounds are just about perfect. Fred 
Ellis, a pioneer player is coach. A Mr. Roos has the C 
team which is coming along nicely. 

The A Team, with Lee Coleman, coach, had won 9 
out of 12 games, the date of my visit. Probably more by 
now. This team won the championship two years in 
succession. We have not read the recent results of the 
Basketball Tournament in Greenville, but no doubt 
they added more laurels to the record. 


Key Men and Our Friends 


D. 5S. Mattox is overseer carding. Joe Moody, overseer 
carding second shift, never worked anywhere else and 
started young; he keeps a record of “how come and 
why”’ for every little detail of his work, even to the “outs” 
and what for; O. G. Powers is in charge of third shift 
carding; D. B. Sheppard is second hand in carding. W. 
B. Henderson, section man has worked for Mr. Mattox 
17 years. 


Sam R, Moreland, overseer spinning, is unmarried, and 
a real hustler. Hope the right girl will lead him to the 
“halter.” Beattie Tindall, H. C. Campbell, G. W. Petty, 
E. C. Shelton, D. J. Bagwell, J. F. Vehorn, E. H. West, 
A. OQ. Godtrey, and A. H. Miller, are among the progres- 
sive section men in spinning. 

John Campbell is foreman in Spooler-room. 

A. J. McMinn is overseer weaving; C. Z. Crowe, C. B. 
Galloway, and M. D. Nichols, are second hands in weav- 
ing; I. J. Hughes, overseer slashing, drawing-in and 
tying-in; W. E. Dickert, slasher foreman. 
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Spartanburg, S. C.—Arkwright Mills 


Superintendent J. C. Montjoy and his efficient over- 
seers have things going nicely here. In fact, some of 
the overseers were “going” so rapidly that “Aunt Becky” 
couldn’t run fast enough to catch them. Have been 
wondering if they had measles or something, and didn’t 
want to run the risk of exposing me to danger. But don’t 
worry, gentlemen; whatever your troubles are or were, 
I am immune. 

Arkwright is a nice mill of 20,256 spindles and 560 
looms, on drills and sheeting. 

I. K. Edwards, overseer carding, used to be at old 
Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., when I was 
a weaver there. He is one of the best card room men to 
be found, and like tax collectors, cats, and hound dogs, 
you can’t down him. He has been in bad health 
recently, but makes light of it and works right on. W. 
L. Gossett, card grinder, is a man who doesn’t wish to 
get in a rut. He reads and keeps posted on textile 
progress. 

Varner is overseer spinning: D. C. Rogers, over- 
seer weaving; C. L. Jones, weaver on second shift; Grady 
L. Bruce and Elmer Cooper, up-to-date loomfixers. 

Frank Bagwell, overseer of cloth room is a genial 
gentleman—as is R. E. Cash, pay roll and supply clerk. 


Spartanburg, $. C.—Beaumont. Mills 


It is always a pleasure to call on Superintendent W. A. 
Black. He is so full of “hustle” and always look- 
ing for new and better methods of operating his ma- 
chinery. 

He has never gotten in a rut—never arrives at the 
place where he feels there is no need for more study. 
He reads, compares the other fellow’s work to his own, 
and says he often gets valuable help through reading 
the BULLETIN. He was especially pleased with our 
“Annual Review” number, recently and declared it well 
repaid him for his 25 years subscription payments. 

Mr. Black is ever on the watch for time saving, and 
does everything possible to have good running work. 
His warp beams have been changed from 18 to 20 inches, 
making a larger package possible. Filling bobbins are 
longer than have been run, and there’s another saving. 

The cloth room is one of the most modern to be 
found. There are seven hard wood tables, 41 inches wide 
and 12 feet long, all kept waxed and smooth as glass. 
This is a roomy and well ventilated cloth room, and 
Overseer E. V. Howell, is to be congratulated for neatness 
and cleanliness. W. R. Harris, head grader will some 
dav make a fine overseer. 

L. C. Martin is overseer the carding room, and makes 
it possible for A. M. Federline and his live wire seconds 
hands and section men to turn out perfect yarns. Reid 
Lockmon and T. M. Putnam are second hands in spin- 
ning; J. S. Bostick, J. W. Clem and R. E. Lynch are 
section men. 

J. I. Laurens is the efficient overseer weaving: H. B. 
Childers and Horace Fowler are second hands. Every- 
one seems interested in his job, and there is a mighty 
fine, friendly spirit around Beaumont. 
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Blacksburg, S. C.—Broad River Mills 


This mill building is unusually attractive, painted 
white inside and out. The brick being nice and smooth, 
took paint readily, and a good heavy grade was used, 
making a nice background for pretty evergreen shrubbery 
and flowers. On the office lawn, great beds of cannas 
surrounded by soft green grass, make a lovely picture 
in season. 

J. H. Jacumine, overseer the card room and W. H. 
Faysoux, overseer the cloth room, are Frenchmen. Mr. 
Jacumine, at that time a small boy, and his parents, were 
among the original settlers of Valdese. His mother, over 
80 years old, still lives there. 

Mrs. Jacumine and Mrs. Faysoux, are employed in 
the drawing-in room, where I had the pleasure of meeting 
them. 

T. S. Moss, is the popular and efficient overseer of 
spinning and has his department in nice order. 

W. M. Moore, is superintendent and overseer of weav- 
ing, assisted in weaving by his son, A. E. Moore. A. G. 
Turner is master mechanic. 

The products are sheeting and shade cloth. 


Gaffney, S. C_—Gaffney Mfg. Co. 


Gaffney Manufacturing Co. is the largest of the eight 
mills in Gaffney; with 91,792 spindles and 2,300 looms. 
The product is wide print cloth. The mill is running right 
along and everybody looks healthy and happy. 

R. W. Carr, for some time assistant superintendent 
here, has become superintendent of Startex Mills, Tuca- 
pau, and T. I. Dashiell is now assistant superintendent, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.; A. O. Sullivan is the efficient and well 
liked superintendent. 

W. C. Chandler, overseer weaving, J. B. Bolin, overseer 
spooling, J. W. Godfrey, overseer carding, and the jolly 
big overseer spinning, Mr. Kennett, have things going 
nicely. G. C. Meredith, overseer cloth room and his 
charming wife are among “Aunt Becky’s cherished 
friends. 


Surveys Hose Mills on Buying of Cotton 
Yarn 

A survey of hosiery and knitting mills conducted by the 
U. S. Testing Co. shows that 85 per cent of the answer- 
ing mills would prefer to buy their own cotton yarn on 
an 8% per cent moisture regain basis with a Testing 
Company report showing the correct weight of each case, 
the company announces. 

Only one mill covered in the survey declared it was 
now buying cotton yarn on a guaranteed basis, it is 
stated. 


Adams-Millis Shows Profit 
Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, N. C., hosiery manu- 
facturers, and subsidiary, report net profit of $500,254 
for 1936, equal to $2.55 per share on the common stock 


This compares with net profit of $556,864, or $2.87 
per share, in the preceding year. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. SB. 
Ligon. Greenville, 8S. C. 

ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Sou. Sales Offices: Georgia-—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.., 
Inc.. 6038 Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb. Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd... N.E.: 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina— 
Greenville, G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. 
N. Sitlars. 605 E. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bide... Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg.. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more. Md.. Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidg.. John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg.. William Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S Kerr. Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati. O.. First National Bank Bide... W. G. May. Mer.:; Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide... E W. Burbank. Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Ride. K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
Fe W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond. Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby. Mer.: St Louts, Mo., Rallway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., Frost National Bank Bldag.. Ear! 
R. Hurv. Mer.;: Tampa, F'la., 415 Hampton St., H. C Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.;: 
Washington. D. C.. Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Dank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blde.. Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bide... 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Ride.. Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 6th St., Architects & Bidrs. 
Exhibit Bide.. Louisville. Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St.. Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York Clty. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane. Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath. P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Ail 

ARNOLD. HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou Mer., Box 1268, Mharlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S .C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
i2th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville. Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .c. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C.; 215 Central Ave.. S.W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS 4& REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael. Atlanta Office: Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; a Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, : C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N.C. Sou. Rep., 
I L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth,. P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 5. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. 
Young. 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Greenville, C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, Ss. C.; elton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.;: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

CAMPBELL 4& CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N C. 

CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CoO., Sanford, N. C. 


Southern 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Chariots; 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc.. Greenwich and Morton wm.. New York City. 
Ren and Warehouses Chariotte WN 

CLINTON CO.,. Clinton, Sou Luther Knowles, 
Tr Ror 197 Tel 2.7426 Chariotte N Ron. Rene Oradyv 
Box 127, Charlotte: Clinton Sales Co.,. Inc... Byrd Miller. 
2 Morgan Bide... Greenville, S. C.: Lee Gilbert, Box 481, Tel. 
2913. Spartanbure. S C.: A. C. Boyd. 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E., 
Tel. Hemlock 7055. Atlanta. Ga Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte: Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville. S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem N. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO... 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C.. John R. 
White. Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bide... Spar- 
tanbure, S. C.. J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Prodnuets Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Blde.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
€ Rank Ride... Greensboro. N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Prodnects Sales Co, Comer Blde., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley. Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER @ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON € LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant. Charlotte. N. C. 

CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. Sou. Agents: L. 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg. N. C.: Dixte Roller Shop. 
Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons. Burlineton. N. C: 
The Georeta Roller Covering Co.,. Griffin. Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works, LaGrange. Ga.: Kast Point Roiler Cov. Co., East 
Potnt. Ga.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop. Albemarle, N. C.: Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga. Tenn.: Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. c.: Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Annitaton, Ala. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. 
John E Humphries. P. O. Box 843. Greenville, Ce 
Ashley. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep... L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C., 
N.C. Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Charlotte. 


Sou. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. N. 
Darrin. Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del John L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Teahnical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg.. Greensboro. N. C.: B. R 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs. Jr.. 716 Providence Bldg.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville. 8S. C.: M. How- 
ard. 135 S. St.. Concord. N Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., olumbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Tavior. Newnan. Ga 
DE NEMOURS & inc... The R. & H. 

emcalils ept.. mington, De R. M. Levy, Dist. 

Mer.. 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N C. 

EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Maas. Sou. Reps.., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. Charlotte, ce Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 

ENGINEERING SALES CoO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg. No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Ensign, Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and C hattanooga, Tenn, 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: Ss. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Bou. 
Sales Mer.: Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mon, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs, Law Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg.., Bluefield, Ww. Va.; z. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell. Charleston, 8. P. 


a, 
W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.: F. W. R an, Ashevill . 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


Sou. Rep.. 


Sou. Reps., R. W. 
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GENERAL OVESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stiteen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga. E. H. Ginn. Diet. 
Charleston, W. Va... W. L. Alston. Mer.: Chariotte. N. 
Coles. Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Diet. Mer.: Houston 
Tex. M Wise W O'Hara. Mere: Oblahima City. F 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham. Ala R° T Rrooeke Mer: Tenn WO Me- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex.,. A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. . Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., B.. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.;: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard. Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., I A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston. Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker. Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps.. Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commerectal Bank Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep.. William W. Conrad, Greenwood. 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Floritda—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami: Harry P. Leue. Inc., Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa 
Seorgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co.. Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Balley Hardware 
Co.. Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. E. Dti- 
worth Co.. Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Ine... Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co... Staunton. West 
tral Flectric Repair Co.. Fairmont. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUGBER CO.., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave... Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport. La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.: W. Sanders. 209 Broadway. Louts- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.:; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Martetta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St... Charlotte. N. C. 

GRATON KNIGHT CO., Worcester. Mass. Sales Renps.. R. 
W. Davis. Graton & Kniecht Co.. 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia. Pa.: 


D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave., Chariotte. N. C.: P. T. 
Pinckney. Jr.. 2360 Forrest Ave.. Ant. 3. Memphis. Tenn.: H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knieht Co.. 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. 


Jobbers: Young & Vann Supplv Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: McGow- 
in-Lyonse Hdw. & Supply Co.. Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Ride. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Jacksonville. 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co.. Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond. Va.: Tavylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk. Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome. Ga., 
Columbus Tron Works, Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Supplvw Co.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co.. Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. 


Dallas, Tex: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co.. Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co. 


Jackson. Tenn.: FE. D. Morten & Co.. Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supnlv & Hdw. Co... New Orleans. La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1875. Greensboro. N. 
C. Phone Greenshoro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Ratchelor. sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburs. 

: J. H. Hooten,. Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
C.;: G. P. Kine, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans. La.: Houston. 
Tex.; Lontsevilie. Kv.: Toledo. O. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York City. 
Sou. Mer.. Charlies C. Clark, Rox 274. Spartanbure. S.C Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville. S. C. 

B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin. Aet.: Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N. 
C.: J. W. Rimmer. Mer: Fritz Swetfer, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller enlee and «ervice representatives 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington. Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta. Ga. 

arehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St, Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro. N. C. 


HERMAS MACH'INE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Caro- 
lina Specialty Co.. P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. ™ 


; HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
a Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. 8S. C.: Carolina 
Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
: puthern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ad Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Rid ~ Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
harlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Blan” Ridg.. Baltimore, Md.;: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bian” Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 

Charlotte, N. D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National 
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Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atiantn Ga: Jamer A. Brittain. 1524 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Pirmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charies St... New 
Orleans ta: B. FE. Dodd. 232 St. Charies St.. New Orleans. La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
+ Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep.. Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Rullard, Pres.. Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
piv Co. Greensoro. N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.:;: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supoly Co., Atlanta. Ga.;: Southern 
Reltine Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile MIll Supply Co., 
Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Rirmingham,. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Ride... Greenville. S. C.: Dantel H. Wallace. Sou. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville. S C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps... Claude B. Tler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J Castile. 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace. 1115 S. 26th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EB. Tioga St... Philadel- 
phia «wn Sou. Rep.. A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., . Barbee, 
Mer.: Baitimore. 913 Lexington Bide., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans. 747 Tchounttoulas St. 

MAGUIRE CO... JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Sou. Rep., Carolina 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN,. tInc.. Passaic. N. J Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubher Mfe. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Alm: Alahama—Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.;: Birmingham. 
Crandall Fne Co (Snecial Aeent): Birmincham. Lone-Lewis 
Haw Con: Gadeden. Gadeden Haw. Co.: Huntsville, Nootin Hdw. 
& Sunniv Tuecaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Tenene Haw (Cn Flortda—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkley 
Cn: Miamt Cameron & Rarkiev Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Bark- 
ler On Ceoreta—Atianta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
HW Watenn (Snectal Accent): Macon, Ribb Supnlv Co.: Savannah, 
NeTreville (Snectal Acent) Kentuckv—Ashland. Ben Wtl- 
lamenn & Harlan. Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Loutsvilie. 
Ciratft.Pelle Cn North Carolina—Asheville. T. Morrison & 
Cn - Mharliotte Charintte Sunplv Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
(n.: Eltzgahbeth City. Flizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenotr. 
Rernhardt-Seaclie Co : Gastonta. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh. 
Millen Supply Co.: Wilmington. Wilmington Tron Works: Shelby. 
Shelhv Supniv Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderaon. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Rerklew Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbla 
Sunnty Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
ehinervy Co.: Snartanbure. Monteomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Reltine & Supniv Co.: Johnaon City. 


Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Ruford. Bros.. Ine Saleamen—PF. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude 8St.. 
Alta Vieta Ants.. Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 


Rirminecham. Ala.: BR. C. Nabhers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
incham. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford. 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. & Laurel St.. Hartford. 
Conn Sou Rene. EB. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2143, Chariotte. 
RR. Moreland. P. O. Rox 895. Atlanta. Ga 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dver S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
w Barker. C. EF. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office; 
lames I White. Amer. Savines Bk. Bldg... Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers. 1004 James Ride., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn. 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N C: EB. L. Pemberton. 324 Dick St... Fayetteville, N. C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange 8St., 
Providence. R. L Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Aegt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 5. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Pox 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
s C.: H. B. Askew,, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead 5St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte. N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Spartanbure. S C., Atlanta, Ga.., Greenville, 8. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant. 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 


Sou. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Sou. Rep.. B. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 815 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.; C. 
J. Tallon, Greenville, N. C.; Carolina Mill Supply Co., 
ville, 8S. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS 4&4 SON, Inc... B. F.. Holyoke, Mansa 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Blidge., Charlotte, 
Cc. 


Green - 


RHODE ISLAND co.., R. I. Sou Rep 


Henry Anner, Box 1515 Greenville. ~~ 
ROY & SONS, B. 5S., Worcester, 


Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 


Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N C.. Walter W. Gayle, 


Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga , John L. Graves, 


Mer.: Greenville, S. C. 


SAVOGRAN CO... THE, Boston. Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer... John 
T. Wilkes, P. O. Box 10, Laurens, 8S. C.; B M Gregory, 624 Sth 
Court So.. Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tenn. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep... H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
ol4 P. Goller. Greenville. S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
Ee. H. Stegar. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.; R Olney, 153 
E. Main St Spartanburg, a. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T R. Moore. 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 


G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St... Raleigh, N. C.: John Limbach 
°23 Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville. Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 


tanbure. Atlanta. Columbus. Nashville. Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago. lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga.. 112 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La.. 700 Tchounpitoulas St., P. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn 

j ice 

SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 PRaltimore Trust Blidge... Baltimore, Md. Warehouses Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead BSt., ‘ ‘hark tte, N.C 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.., Greenville. ~ C.; | South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C , New South 
Express Lines. Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 
Mistributors: Chas. H. Stone. 


123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou 
Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 


Supply Co., Tampa, Miami. and Jacksonville, Fla Sou. Rep.. 
H. O. Pierce. 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, tl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldge., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A Dean 


s.. W. T. O'Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
ae N. C.: R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ital S Ofti 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, onn. ou. ce 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Megr.;: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. 6. Box 1204, Charlotte, 
N. C., 


| TEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila - 
aciphia Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., yreenville. 
s cCc.. H. B. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Bivd.. Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain 
STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 
TERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. C 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 


burg, 8S. C.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; 

Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancaster, 5. C J.B Hunt & Sons, 
Room 3803 Odd Fellows Bldg., Raleigh, N C.; Lewis L Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; D E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 
St. Savannah, Ga.; R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts., 
Macon, Ga.; R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 

Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48, 
Durham, N. C.; Orangeburg Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 


sell St., Orangeburg. S. C.; R. W Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Bldg.., Atlanta, Ga W. E. Raines Co., Inc., 8S. F. C. Bidg., Au- 
Moore, 614 S. Main St., Birmingham, Ala.: F 


gusta, Ga.; 5. 
L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., 
Branches in principal cities. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.;: W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 

c.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


Mobile, Ala.; T. M. Gorrie, P. O. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell. 


Baker, Spart: nburg,. 8. 


March 18, 1937 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8.C. EB. J. 


Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U $8 BOBBIN 4&4 SHUTTLE CO.., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 


Plants, Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn.., and Monticello, 


Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt. 1008 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, 
N €C.: M Ousley. P. O. Box 816. jreenville, 8. C.: Chas. Sidney 
ey Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. 
Fac Reps.J 8S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bidz.. Greenville. 8. 


C.; L. K. Palmer, P. Box 241. Birmingham. Ala. William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.: William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St., Gastonia. N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. 0. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: Mor- 


fans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St.. Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.:;: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W 65th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 


110 N. Greene St., Greensboro. N. C ; Montgomery & Crawford. 
Inc., Spartanburg, me Mass Dobyns- Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Kason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 


Campbell Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St... N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116. Station G. 
Orleans, La.; Standard Blde. Mt. Co.. Inc.. 230 31st St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co.. 219 W. Fifth St Winston-Salem, N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main S8t.. Clarksburg, 
W.Va: Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Ten 1.; W.A, 
Wilson & Sons. 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeling, W. Va.: Bmmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.: 
Raldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St.. Charleston, W. Va.: Bald- 
win supply Co., Logan, W. Va 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 


159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps. William W 


Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. 


C.; Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens. Ga. 
VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 


Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. L., with Bou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia. N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E.. Atlanta Ga 


visSoes CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Maer 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG, CO., Millbury, 


DD. CC. Ragan, Phone 2235. High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St.. Greenville. S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. lL. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blde.. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


as, Charlotte Office; I. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette. Ga 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover. N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blidg., Greenville. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. Ratford. 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord. 


WINDLE 4@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., 
WOLF, JACQUES 4 CoO., 


Mass. Sou. Reps., 


Atlanta. Ga. Sou, 
D. Wingo and M. 


Providence, R. IL. 


Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St. Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg. S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. Southe rn Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.: Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro. 
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Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 


WANT AD 
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| 
VOGEL Number One frost-proof 


closets have been installed in 


mill villages in all parts of the 
country. Severe winters have no 
effect on them —and they will 
hardest kind of 


use and abuse with fewer repairs. 


withstand the 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


SAVE-LITE 


THE PLANT GONDITIONING PAINT 


ANNOUNCING 
the NEW 


DANCO 


GIANT 
RAWHIDE PICKERS 


The Danielson Manufacturing Company announces 
a greatly improved Rawhide Picker—the DANCO 
GIANT—a picker developed to fill the demand 


created by the use of high speed automatic looms. 


The Danielson Manufacturing Company realized that 
high speeds and demands for more efficient operation 
of looms required a strengthening of all supplies 
connected with the picking motion. They have given 
you the CORD GIANT LUG STRAP to meet these 
new conditions. They have given you the GIANT 
SWEEPSTICK to meet these new conditions, and 
now, they give you the GIANT RAWHIDE PICKER. 
All of these improved products stand up under the 
exacting conditions imposed by high speed and auto- 
matic operations. The DANCO GIANT PICKERS 
are the highest quality pickers manufactured. 


ALL GIANT PICK.- 


secret process of 
ERS are made from increases 
rawhide taken only wear, eliminates warp. 
from the back and ing and insures uni- 
center portion of the formity of products at 
hide. Thus, every all times. 
picker is made from 


the best parts of the 2 ees PICK. 
best hide obtainable. “ ERS are guaranteed 
to give more wear. 
ALLGIANT PICKERS 
are made heavier a- 
round the spindie hole 
and at the shoulders 
where the stick 
strikes. 


They cost a little more 


> than any other picker. 
They last much tonger 


(2) 


than any other picker. 


THE DANIELSON 


= 


DANIELSON ---- CONNECTICUT 


; 
Can never pene | 
— d / | 
\APATENTED 
SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
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Equip your looms with Noedon—- ROOT 2-3 PICK COUNTERS 


Be ready for anything the future may bring. Preparedness carries 

no premium now. For you buy \eeder-Root’s 2-3 Pick Counter as 
a 2-shift counter today ...and convert it into a 3-shift counter only 
when and if you need it. 


Even then, all you need is the third counting unit and the three screws 
shown at the right. Your men can quickly convert the counter right 
in your own mill. This gives you a complete 3-shift counter for little 
more than you would pay for one in the first place. 

The economic advantage of this quick convertibility is an original 
Veeder-Root development—as are all major advancements that have ever 
been made in textile counter design. See the 2-3 Pick ...see how much bine ee jean tha 
it will help you to save. Write the nearest Veeder-Root office today. gjon—right in your own mill. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., HARTFORD, CONN., GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « MONTREAL « LONDON 


ERS OF COUNTING DEVICES SINCE 1878 
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